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A Village Family 





Li Chu-yan stood in his aunt’s kitchen, watching 
her wrap the beef and pork that he would take 
home. 

“How are the preparations for your brother’s 
wedding coming along, Little Chu?” asked Auntie 
Kuo. 

“Everyone is so busy,” complained Chu with a 
pout. “Mother and Eldest Sister have been cooking 
for days. Father has been hurrying around making 
arrangements for the celebration. And Eldest 
Brother is so nervous he doesn’t hear when anyone 
speaks to him. Second Brother is the only one who 
pays any attention to me now. No one else has any 
time for me, except to send me on errands.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Auntie Kuo assuringly. 
“After tonight you will have a new sister-in-law, 
and I’m sure she will find time for you.” Auntie 
Kuo handed Chu the package of meat. 

“Thank you, Auntie, for getting the meat for us,” 
said Chu. 

“I’m always glad to help your mother, just as she 
helps me. I know she has been much too busy lately 
to make the day-long trip to and from the butcher 
shop. I only wish I could have bought the meat at a 
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A dynasty in China was a series of lower price. It was very expensive, you know.” 
rulers from a powerful family who stayed Auntie Kuo patted Chu on the head. “But what 


inspower fora longtime. For more than “Would a wedding feasts beswithouimasspecialmttcar 
3,000 years, China gained and lost : a 
like meat? 


land as different dynasties gained and 


lost power. Only three boundaries are As they walked outside together, Auntie Kuo 
shown on this map. The Shang !s one of looked at the sky. “This is a lucky day for the wed- 
ge Oe ge Wrasse ding, Little Chu. Even though it is still winter, the 
cated in the fertile valley of the Hwang jf ‘ ‘ 
Perna Seu oreu IC hinesé ueauileanen warm winds of spring are here. And the sun is out. 
began. The Ch'ing dynasty was started You will be able to hold the ceremony out in the 
in China by invaders from Manchuria. courtyard. Won’'t that be pleasant?” 

Under the Ch’ing dynasty China grew to : ; : 

Fe izigee: GeO Cina Walehe at Nodding his head in. agreement, Chu stepped out 
over 2,000 years ago to help keep out onto the dirt road and waved good-bye. 
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Preparing for the Wedding 


Chu walked along the narrow, dirt road that ran 
through the village of Pan. Most of the houses, 
made of sun-dried mud bricks, were located along 
this main road. In the center of the village stood the 
temple of the god of earth. The villagers came here 
to pray for a good harvest and for protection from 
bad fortune. They also came here to report a death 
in their family and to ask the priest to say prayers 
for the dead. 

Pan was too small a village to support a butcher 
shop or a grain shop. If Chu’s family wanted to 
buy goods such as cloth, wheat, and meat, they 
had to walk west from the village for three hours 
to Sanli-the market town for Pan and 14 other 
villages. If they continued to walk west and a little 
north for seven days, they would arrive in Peking, 
the capital of China. But no one in Chu’s family had 
ever been to Peking, and Chu had been to Sanli 
only twice. 

Branching off the main road, three paths led out 
of the village in different directions to vegetable 
gardens and fields beyond. A few more homes were 
located along these paths. Chu turned down one 
path close to the edge of the village and entered the 
Li family’s small courtyard. 

“Little Brother, where have you been so long?” 
Chu heard his Second Brother ask angrily. He was 
busy arranging the ceremony table in the courtyard, 
but he stopped his work to scold his younger 
brother. 

“Mother is upset with you! The bride will arrive 
soon, and Mother hasn’t begun cooking the meat 
dishes. She needs the meat right away.” 

Without a word Chu walked to the kitchen lo- 
cated at one end of the long, brick house. ‘Even 
Second Brother is grouching at me. I'll be glad 
when this is over and everything gets back to 
normal again,” he thought. 

Chu stepped through the doorway and into the 
small, dark kitchen. He saw his sister cooking over 
the charcoal-burning stove. A neighborhood 
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In the picture at the right is the kind of 
stove Chu’s mother would have cooked 
on. The women in most Chinese families 
did the cooking, housekeeping, cared 
for children, and helped in the fields. 
As daughters-in-law were brought into a 
family, the mother did less work and 
supervised the daughters-in-law as they 
did the household work. Often daughters- 
in-law tried to become the favorite of 
their mother-in-law. What effect might 
such rivalry have? 





woman was making dumplings and sweet cakes at 
a table. When the woman saw Chu, she smiled and 
pointed toward the next room where his mother 
was attending to last-minute details. 

The bride and groom would live in this room 
after the wedding. The small room contained a 
bureau and a large brick bed. The brick bed was 
about six feet wide and 12 feet long. The top was 
covered with straw mats. The flue from the kitchen 
stove ran through the bed, warming the bricks. Like 
the other rooms in the house, this one had a dirt 
floor. Chu’s mother was sprinkling water on the 
floor to prevent the dust from flying around when 
she swept. 

Chu turned back to the woman making sweet 
cakes. She winked at him and waved him out of the 
kitchen. Chu was afraid that his mother might be 
angry with him for being late with the meat. He 
quietly slipped his packages onto the kitchen table 
and left without attracting his mother’s attention. 
He walked through his parents’ bedroom which 
was the main room of the house. At a shrine in this 
room, the family honored their ancestors at a New 
Year celebration. Guests were entertained here. 
Chu decided to stay for a while in the next room 
where his grandfather slept. 





A groom's family sent a chair to a bride’s 
home to carry her to the groom's home, 
the place of the wedding ceremony. The 
chair was carried by the groom's cousins 
or four other young men of the village. In 
some villages a band was hired to play 
as the bridal chair was carried. Two 
brothers, close cousins, or an uncle of 
the bride walked behind the bridal chair. 
The bride wore a red or deep pink bridal 
robe, and her face was covered with a 
red satin cloth. Why do you think the 
bride's face was covered? 





The Wedding 


As the sun set, Chu’s family and many neighbors 
began to gather in the courtyard. Chu slipped into 
the crowd that stood around the ceremony table 
just as the musicians entered the front gate. Follow- 
ing the musicians came the bridal chair carried by 
four of Chu’s cousins. The chair was like a small 
room with curtains covering the windows. The 
bride was carried from her parents’ home to her 
new home in the chair. Walking beside the chair 
was the bride’s brother and uncle in their hand- 
woven silk gowns and black jackets. After the 
bridal chair came the boxes and trunks containing 
the dowry—the gifts and possessions the bride’s 
family brought to her new family. 

Once inside the gate, the men lowered the chair 
and lifted the curtain. The bride was dressed in 
a gown of red and wore a bridal crown. Attached to 
the crown was a red satin cloth that hid her face. 
Two elderly women stepped forward and led the 
bride from her chair to the table where the groom 
and his parents and grandfather waited. 

“My brother looks so grown-up and handsome 
today in his new red gown and black jacket,” 
thought Chu. “Will I be able to wear fine clothes 
like that when I’m 18, too?” 

On the table were food and paper money offer- 
ings to the gods of heaven and earth, a pair of red 
candles, and incense. The bride and groom stood 
beside each other in front of the table. They bowed 
toward the table, then bowed to each other. Then 
they each picked up a cup of rice wine and drank 
a little. Next they poured the wine from the two 
cups into one and drank again, showing everyone 
present that they had become a married couple. 
With only close relatives following, the couple went 
into the house and entered the room where they 
would live. | 

The newly married couple sat on the brick bed. 
Because the bride was from a nearby village, nei- 
ther the bride nor groom had ever seen the other’s 
face until now. Now they could look at the person 
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A Chinese father expected his children 
to honor and obey him. A child usually 
feared his father and the authority he 
had. On the other hand, mothers were 
usually more loving toward their children 
Mothers and children could be friends, 
while fathers and their children could 
not. All family members knew this rule: 
older people have authority over younger 
people and men have authority over 
women. What effect do you think this 
rule had on family members? 


with whom they would spend the rest of their lives. 
Chu’s eldest brother lifted the cloth from the bride’s 
face and slowly smiled. 

“Her face is very pleasing,” thought Eldest 
Brother. ‘“There are no blemishes or smallpox scars 
on it. That almost makes up for her large, unbound 
feet. I think she will make a good wife.” 

Eldest Brother understood why his wife’s feet 
were so large. If parents had enough boys or other 
help to do all the farm work, they could afford to 
have their daughter’s feet bound. A little girl’s feet 
were bound tightly with cloth to prevent them from 
growing large. As her body grew larger, her feet 
remained small. The pain was severe. Women with 
small feet could not walk well, and usually did not 
go out of their homes. But having small feet made 
young women more attractive as brides, especially 





among wealthy families where women did not work 
in the fields. 

Looking at the man who was now her husband, 
the bride noticed his approval and blushed. “What 
kind of husband will this man be? Will he be kind 
and gentle?” she wondered. She also wondered, 
even worried, about what her new mother-in-law 
would be like. 

“Ah, she is shy like a bride should be,” noticed 
Fan Mei-ling, Chu’s mother. “And her family is not 
so wealthy that she will expect pretty clothes and 
meat to eat. She should be a good daughter-in-law.” 

“My son is pleased,” noticed Li Peng-shu, Chu’s 
father. “He doesn’t seem to mind her unbound feet. 
With those large feet she will have an easier time 
helping us in the fields. I think my wife made a 
wise choice.” 

The bride rose to honor the new family. She 
approached Li Peng-shu and Fan Mei-ling, bowed 
to them as her new parents, then joined her hus- 
band again on the brick bed. 

Now the friends and neighbors were allowed to 
join the family and look at the bride. They crowded 
around to congratulate the couple. The house filled 
with laughter and chatter as the guests settled down 
to enjoy the huge feast that the Li family had pre- 
pared for them. The school teacher, Master Wu, an 
important member of the village, entertained the 
two most honored guests, the bride’s brother and 
uncle. Everybody had a fine time, including Chu 
who found some friends and filled up on sweet 
cakes. It was well after midnight before the bridal 
couple was allowed to retire. Several hours later, 
Chu’s mother and father said good-bye to the last 
Suest. 


The Li Household 


The summer.sun would be up in a half hour and 
Chu’s mother was still in bed. Months had passed 
since the wedding, and Fan Mei-ling was enjoying 
the benefits of having a daughter-in-law. Fan Mei- 
ling no longer had to get up before dawn, build a 
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The bridal couple appears in traditional 
wedding clothes. Before their marriage, 
the matchmaker called on a fortune teller 
to find out if the marriage would be a 
good one. If the forecast was good, the 
heads of the two families signed a legal 


contract. The contract gave the groom's 


family all rights to the bride after the mar- 
riage. They could sell her to another 
family if they wished. What does this tell 
you about the position of women? 


In times of drought or famine, girl babies 
in China were sometimes killed. With 
fewer people, a family had a better 
chance to survive. Girls who survived 
were trained to be obedient. If married 
women earned money by weaving, 
spinning, or embroidering, they gave 
it to their husbands or fathers-in-law 
who took care of the family's money. 
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fire in the stove, and boil water for Grandfather's 
tea. Now her daughter-in-law did these things. 

Fan Mei-ling lay on the brick bed next to her 
husband, listening to the kitchen noises and think- 
ing of the work she would do that day. “The bed- 
ding will have to be mended and aired. I think my 
daughter and I can do that while the daughter-in- 
law does the marketing and cooking. After lunch 
we all can go to the fields to help the men.” As Fan 
Mei-ling was arranging the day’s chores in her 
head, her daughter-in-law entered the room carry- 
ing two cups of tea. 

“Mother, are you awake? I have brought you and 
Father your morning tea,” she said in a quiet voice. 

“We will be up soon. Just leave the tea,” an- 
swered Fan Mei-ling. “Have you given Grandfather 
his tea yet?” 

“Yes, and he said that he would like to speak to 
Father before he goes out to the fields this morn- 
ing.” She set the cups down on the brick bed and 
left to begin cooking breakfast. 

During the morning the women were busy mar- 
keting, cooking, and cleaning the house while the 
men of the family, except for Chu’s father and 
grandfather, were working in the fields. As Grand- 


father had requested, Li Peng-shu had joined him 
out in the courtyard where he was sitting in his 
favorite spot sunning himself. 

“It is wonderful to be old, my son. You can sit in 
the sun and enjoy life after long years of hard 
work,” said Grandfather smiling. 

“Your happiness gives us joy,” said Li Peng-shu. 
“And we are fortunate to have your wisdom to 
guide our family to honor and prosperity.” He re- 
membered the stories his father and his grandfa- 
ther had told him about the many hardships of the 
Li family. 

When the Li family came to Pan five generations 
ago, they were poor peasants who did not have even 
a cooking pot. They lived and worked on land 
owned by wealthy families. If their harvest was 
small, they depended on the landlord for food and 
seed. Some landlords were kind and generous, but 
some were very cruel. Sometimes the cruel land- 
lords beat the peasants who could not pay all their 
rent, and took the peasants’ belongings to make up 
the difference. During a drought or a flood, starving 
peasants stripped off the bark of the trees for food. 

Now, generations later, in 1840, the Li family 
owned seven fields totaling five and one-half acres 
and a small vegetable plot. They raised mostly 
wheat and corn and sold the portion of the crops 
they did not use. Chu’s father was able to save a 
few pieces of silver every year with which he 
planned to buy another plot of land. 

Over the years, the Li family had grown into a 
clan numbering five families. Chu’s father was not 
the richest man in Pan, but neither was he the 
poorest. So he was expected to help those relatives 
who were less fortunate than he. In the past he had 
given money to a relative to pay off a debt and had 
allowed a distant cousin to live with his family for 
a year. 


Planning for the Future 


Li Peng-shu remembered the hardships of the past 
as he listened to his father. He spoke of his concern 
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Farmers produced crops for food and 
cloth fiber. This work was thought im- 
portant and respectable. A craftsman’s 
work was considered important, but less 
important than that of a farmer. Mer- 
chants sold what other people grew or 
made. Therefore, they were not con- 
sidered to be important members of a 
community. Scholars were the most re- 
spected people because of their great 
knowledge. What does this show about 
what was important to the Chinese 
people? 
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about the future of the family. He discussed how 
the grandsons should best serve the family. 

When Chu’s mother finished her work in the 
house, she joined her husband and his father in the 
courtyard. Li Peng-shu told her what they had 
decided concerning the future of their sons, and she 
approved. Then she reminded her husband about 
plans for their daughter. 

“Our daughter is 13 and will soon be old enough 
to marry,” said Fan Mei-ling. “We should begin 
to look for a husband for her.” 

Both men nodded their heads in agreement. 

“T will tell Auntie Kuo we are interested in find- 
ing a husband for her. She knows which families 
are looking for a daughter-in-law, and she will find 
the best family. I will ask her to be our go-be- 
tween.” 

After the evening meal Li Peng-shu called his 
sons into the main room where he and Grandfather 
were already sitting on the brick bed. 

“Your grandfather and I have been talking about 
the future of the family. It is very important to 


continué our hard work so that the family will 
prosper and grow in importance. Your grandfather 
wisely believes that we must make plans now for 
each of you so that you might further benefit the 
family. Therefore, we have chosen the paths you 
will follow. 

“Eldest Son, you have done good work in the 
fields. Though you still have much to learn, I can 
easily teach you these things. Therefore, you will 
work closely with me. And when I can no longer go 
into the fields, you will take my place overseeing 
the farm work.” Eldest Son smiled. He enjoyed 
working in the fields, and he was pleased to be 
given this honor. 

“Second Son, you have had a few years of 
schooling—enough to know how to work with num- 
bers and keep accounts. We will need your skills to 
keep the family books and make sure we don’t get 
cheated. Some day in the future we hope to open 
a small shop in the village. You are now only 16. 
But when you are older, you will be in charge of 
the shop. But for now, you will help us in the fields 
as well as keep the books.” 


The Duty of a Son 


Second Son waited until his father finished speak- 
ing. “But Father,” he cried, “I want to be a scholar. 
I have done well in school, and I want to continue.” 

“But we need your help in the fields now,” said 
Li Peng-shu. “We cannot afford to lose your 
strength and youth to books. What you have al- 
ready learned we can put to good use, but we can’t 
spare you from field work anymore.” Second Son 
just looked at his father, bit his lip, and said no 
more. There was no point in arguing any further. 

“However,” continued Chu’s father. “We will be 
able to spare Third Son from field work.” Turning 
to Chu, he said, “Third Son, you are six years old 
now. You are too young to do much work in the 
fields. So we have decided that you will go to school 
and become a scholar. We hope that you will do 
well in school and bring honor to the family. We 
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This boy was educated to be a scholar. 
Scholars who passed official tests wore 
special robes that showed they were 
scholars. Scholars did not do hard phys- 
ical work. Some scholars grew the nail of 
a little finger as long as possible and pro- 
tected it with a silver shield. Why do you 
think they did this? 
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hope that some day you will pass the government 
examinations and become a government official. 
Then you will be highly respected and well paid. 
You will bring honor and prosperity to the family.” 
Li Peng-shu waved his sons out of the room. 

Second Son dashed for the courtyard. But the 
tears blurred his vision, and he bumped his head in 
the doorway. He collapsed in a dark corner and 
buried his head in his hands. His whole body shook 
from crying, yet no sound escaped his lips. 

Chu followed Eldest Brother from the room. 
“What is it like to go to school? What does Father 
mean when he says I must become a scholar?” 
asked Chu. 

“Don’t worry, Youngest Brother,” said Eldest 
Brother. ‘You'll find the answers to these questions 





in time. Just remember to stay out of trouble and 
do nothing that will bring shame to the family.” 

Chu was too young to fully understand what life 
would be like for him as a student preparing to take 
the government examinations. The examination 
system was used by the Chinese emperor and his 
advisors to find the wisest, most capable men for 
government service. 

After many years of school, Chu would be eligi- 
ble to take three sets of examinations spread over 
several years. If he passed the first two, he and his 
family would gain much respect from the villagers. 
The government would give Chu money to further 
his studies and also give him special rights. For ex- 
ample, the courts would not have the power to sen- 
tence Chu to a beating or whipping even if he 
committed a serious crime. If Chu passed the last 
examination he and his family would be highly 
honored throughout China, and he would be of- 
fered an important job with the government. He 
might be appointed to edit historical records and 
essays for the emperor’s court. 


The Duty of a Daughter 


Weeks later Chu’s mother and sister sat together 
on the brick bed sewing patches on the padded 
cotton jackets that would be worn in the winter. 

“Auntie Kuo came over last week,” said Fan Mei- 
ling. “She has found a husband for you.” 

Chu’s sister dropped her work and stared at her 
mother in alarm. 

“He comes from a family in the next village and 
they are fairly well-off,” said her mother. “You will 
have a good home. The engagement will be an- 
nounced next month, but the wedding will take 
place two years from now. By then you will be older 
and will have learned more about being a good wife 
and daughter-in-law.” 

“But Mother, how can I leave you and the fam- 
ily?’”” cried Chu’s sister. “I can’t go into a strange 
home and call those people ‘Mother, Father, and 
Husband.’ I’m scared. I don’t want to go!” 
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These women are shown sewing and 
weaving lace. Other jobs open to women 
were midwife and matchmaker. A mid- 
wife was a woman who helped a woman 
who was having a baby. The matchmaker 
looked for healthy, obedient girls who 
were even-tempered, skilled in house- 
hold work, and plump. The matchmaker 
did not usually look for pretty girls. 
Talented boys were wanted for the girls 
of wealthy families, and strong, hard- 
working boys for the girls of poor fami- 
lies. What reason do you think the 
matchmaker had for each choice? 


Fan Mei-ling touched her daughter’s hand and 
tried to comfort her. “I felt the same way about 
marrying your father. I didn’t want to leave my 
family either. I cried for days before the wedding, 
but it all worked out. After a few years you will not 
think of us as your family any more because you'll 
be busy with your own. With luck you will have 
many sons who will bring you honor and care for 
you in your old age.” 

Fan Mei-ling hoped that her daughter would bear 
no girl babies. She thought that raising a girl was 
a sad thing. A family spent much time and money 
raising a girl, and then lost it all when she married 
and went to live with another family. And it was so 
hard to say good-bye to your own child. 

Out loud she said, “Auntie Kuo told me that you 
will be marrying the first son. We will have to begin 
sewing new clothes for you and making arrange- 
ments for the engagement party. Just think, you 
will be receiving many fine gifts from the groom’s 
family, and in two years you will be a bride with 
a fine dowry.” 
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The Village School 





Chu sat on a wooden bench staring at his book 
propped up on the table. The air was hot. Because 
of the summer heat, the teacher, Master Wu, had 
moved the class outside. 


Master Wu sat at his high table, correcting an 
essay written by an older student. He dipped his 
brush into the red ink and made quick strokes up 
and down the lines of the essay. Master Wu earned 
only as much money as the villagers who used the 
school could pay him. With that money he bought 
books for his students and had a little left for him- 
self. But as a teacher and a scholar, he was always 
the honored guest at any village festival or cele- 
bration. 

Master Wu’s students were boys ranging in age 
from four to 18. No girls attended this school, 
though in some villages a few wealthy girls were 
allowed to go to school for a year or two. Most 
families felt that a girl should learn only the art 
of homemaking, marketing, and farming. To learn 
any other skill would make her less useful to the 
family. Women were not allowed to take the gov- 
ernment examinations so most families did not 
educate girls. 
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This is a page from 7he Thousand Char- 
acter Classic, a history book that Chinese 
students studied at the age of seven. The 
book has 1,000 different characters or 
words written in rhyme. After a student 
learned to say each character, he then 
learned to write each one. The teacher 
wrote each character from the book for 
the student. The teacher's model was 
placed under thin paper so that the stu- 
dent could trace the character exactly. 
Students memorized all the characters 
without understanding the meaning. 
What does this tell you about the educa- 
tion of a scholar? 
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Some of Master Wu’s younger students were 
busy learning to make Chinese writing symbols, 
called characters, by tracing over their outlines with 
brushes. Each character represents a complete idea 
and is spoken as one syllable. As early as age four, 
students began to trace characters, though they 
would not learn the meaning of the characters for 
several years. 

Older students in Master Wu’s school were 
memorizing books and writing essays and poems. 
A student had to know at least 10,000 characters 
to be able to read the books written by the famous 
Chinese thinkers and teachers of the past. 





Essays had to be written in a certain style and 
in beautiful handwriting. Each line of an essay had 
to contain a certain number of characters. When- 
ever the names of the emperor and his imperial 
ancestors were written, they had to appear at the 
beginning of a new line. A perfect essay ended at a 
certain place on the paper. 

All the students had to memorize the four books 
containing the works of Confucius and his disciples. 
Confucius was a wise man whose teachings the 
Chinese had honored and lived by for about 2,000 
years. Confucius taught that there must be har- 
mony among all things in the world, and he devel- 
oped rules to show people how to live together in 
peace. He believed that there would be harmony 
if sons obeyed fathers, wives obeyed husbands, 
husbands obeyed the emperor, and the emperor 
obeyed the way of heaven. 


An Unwilling Scholar 


Chu had been in school a year now, and he still did 
not like it. Study, memorize; study, memorize. He 
could not understand how memorizing books 
would help him to become a good and capable 
official. In the courtyard he stared at his book, 
dreaming of quitting school. 

Just then Master Wu’s voice broke into his 
thoughts. “Come here, Chu. I want you to read this 
passage by Confucius.” 

Chu got up from his bench and went over to 
Master Wu. Master Wu pointed to a passage in a 
book and asked Chu to read it. But Chu could rec- 
ognize only three characters. “I’m sorry, Master 
Wu, but I can read only three characters,” said Chu. 

“T’l] read it for you then. After that I want you to 
go back to your seat and memorize it. When I call 
on you to recite, I expect you to make no mistake.” 
Master Wu read: 


The power of the superior man may be compared to the 
wind and that of the common people to the weeds. The 
weeds must bend under the force of the wind. 
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This essay was written by an 18-year-old 
scholar. His teacher wrote comments at 
the top of the page and made heavy 
circles on the essay to say he liked it. It 
took many years for a scholar to learn to 
write a well-organized essay in perfect 
characters. This kind of writing was sup- 
posed to teach patience. During the 
Ch'ing dynasty, most scholars were from 
wealthy families. Only these families 
could afford the cost of educating their 
sons for years and years. Why were fam- 
ilies willing to do this? 
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Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Confucius was a Chinese scholar who 
lived from about 551 Bc to 479 B.c 
In a time of government corruption, 
Confucius taught that a man should rise 
to power because of his good qualities 
rather than his family's wealth. He taught 
people to show respect, obedience, 
sincerity, justice, and loyalty toward 
others 


When Master Wu finished reading, he gave the 
book to Chu. Chu bowed and went back to his desk 
to learn the characters. As Chu worked, he listened 
to Master Wu talking with another student. 

Master Wu read aloud: 


A scholar will not enter a weak and troubled state, nor 
live in a disorganized one. When there are the right princi- 
ples of government in a kingdom, he will show himself; 
when they are not there, he will keep hidden. 


“Tell the meaning of this passage,” Master Wu 
demanded. 

“The great teacher and philosopher, Confucius, 
said those words,” answered the student. “He 
meant that a man of learning will serve a ruler only 
if the ruler governs with honesty, goodness, and has 
the interest of his subjects at heart. If the ruler had 
bad qualities then the scholar should not serve the 
government.” 

“Correct,” said the teacher. ““The scholar knows 
more than the common man about what is morally 
right and good. Therefore, he has a duty to behave 
in a moral and right way. If a government is cor- 
rupt, the scholar must not serve that government.” 

Master Wu drilled the student on several more 
passages before he called on Chu to recite. Chu 
did poorly, making several mistakes. 

“You should have had this passage memorized by 
now,” shouted Master Wu angrily. He picked up 
his rod and hit Chu on the head and knuckles. “No 
one is stupid. Anyone can learn if he tries hard and 
works at it,” Master Wu snarled. 

Chu ran from the room, shouting that he would 
never come back. 

At home for lunch, Chu found his mother work- 
ing in the kitchen, “I’m never going back to school 
again,” said Chu with determination. “I hate books! 
I hate Master Wu! I'll never go back!” he cried. 

His mother came to him and hugged him. She 
served his lunch and sat down with him at the table. 
When he stopped crying, she said, “Your father 
expects you to go to school and become a scholar. 
I don’t think he will allow you to leave.” 
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In some villages school was held all year, 
seven days a week with only a few 
holidays. Students went to school from 
6 a.m. to 4 p.m. with breaks for breakfast 
and lunch at home. In some villages, 
there were also evening sessions. At 
school boys were taught about right 
and wrong. This was the subject of their 
reading, their writing, their reciting. 
What subjects do you study that Chinese 
boys did not? Why do you think your 
studies are different? 
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“But I can’t go back to that prison,” complained 
Chu. “Master Wu beat me again today. Please help 
me,” pleaded Chu looking at her with a tear- 
smudged face. 

“T would like to,” said his mother, drying his 
eyes. “But I know your father will be very stern 
about this. You must go back, Chu, and try a little 
harder. I will ask your father to persuade Master 
Wu to take you back.” 

At the school Li Peng-shu bowed low to the 
teacher. ‘Master Wu, please accept my worthless 
son back into your school. I know he has caused 
trouble, but he has promised to behave from now 
on. Try to force some knowledge into his thick 
skull.” 

Master Wu motioned Chu to his seat. As he left, 
Li Peng-shu said, “I am leaving you a small gift 
of eggs to keep up your strength for the beatings 
you may need to give my son.” Eleven pairs of eyes 


followed Chu to his desk. 





At 28 years of age, Chu was entering the gates of 
Peking for the first time. Entering the northern city 
was like passing through a tunnel. The thick wall 
temporarily blocked out the morning sun. 

Tomorrow Chu would take the third set and 
highest level of government examinations for schol- 
ars, the Metropolitan Examinations. But the excite- 
ment of being in Peking pushed all thoughts of the 
exams from his mind. 

There were shops where merchants sold some of 
the finest jewelry and furniture Chu had ever seen. 
There were markets and bazaars where many kinds 
of food, cloth, toys, and books could be purchased. 
Hundreds of restaurants tempted passersby with 
delicious smells. Rich ladies were carried through 
the crowded streets by servants in enclosed chairs 
called sedans. Many men pulled heavy carts piled 
high with produce for the markets and restaurants. 

Chu marvelled at all of the riches on display. He 
could hardly believe that at home in Pan his family 
was suffering from the hunger brought on by a 
famine. His father had sold most of his land to buy 
food that would carry the family through the next 
few months. 
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The Forbidden City was the emperors 
palace and grounds in Peking. Sur- 
rounded by a high wall, it had three great 
rooms used by the emperor. There were 
hundreds of other rooms and court- 
yards for the imperial family and the pal- 
ace staff. 
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In the midst of all the wealth in Peking, Chu 
noticed beggars on every street holding out bowls 
and crying for help from those who passed by. He 
knew that thousands of hungry people had come to 
Peking from areas affected by the famine. They 
came looking for work. Finding no work, they 
begged for food to stay alive. Many of them would 
not live through the next month. 

In the afternoon Chu arrived at the Forbidden 
City, the grounds and buildings around the em- 
peror’s palace forbidden to the public. It was about 
three-quarters of a mile square and surrounded by 
a wall about 40 feet high. Tomorrow Chu would 
come here to begin his examinations. 

After a full and tiring day, Chu was happy to find 
an inn where he could put down his cloth bag and 
rest his weary body. Because the inn was full, he 
shared a room with two other men who were also 
there to take the examinations. One of the men was 
the son of a wealthy merchant and was about Chu’s 
age. The other man was 55 years old and very poor. 
His cotton robe was patched and threadbare, and he 
wore straw sandals on his feet. This would be his 
fourth attempt at the examination. 

That night Chu could not get to sleep. He was 
tired, but his thoughts raced over the events of the 
day and the prospects of tomorrow. Finally, his 
mind slowed down, and he fell into a restful sleep. 


Scholars went to certain cities to take 
their first two government tests. The pic- 
ture on the left shows the test area in one 
of these cities. In Canton there were 
11,673 cells, like those in the picture on 
the right. The cells were in streets; each 
street was named and each cell was 
numbered. Each cell was six feet long 
and three feet wide. Inside were two 
boards at different levels so a scholar 
could use one board as a seat and the 
other as a writing table. By placing the 
boards together on the same level, a 
scholar made his bed 


The Examinations Begin 


Early the next morning, the three scholars arrived 
at the Forbidden City carrying brushes, inkstands, 
food, cooking stoves, and oil cloths. Each man was 
thoroughly searched to prevent him from bringing 
in anything with which he could cheat. 

After the search each scholar was assigned a 
small cell in which he would eat, sleep, and write 
for several days and nights while he took the first 
part of the exams. The small cells were lined up 
side-by-side in rows, forming long, narrow alleys. 
Because the Metropolitan Examinations were given 
only every three years, the cells were filled with 
dust and cobwebs. Chu cleaned out his cell as well 
as he could. 

Chu was glad it was not raining because many of 
the cells leaked in the rain, splattering the candidate 
and his precious papers. 

An hour after he entered his cell, Chu received 
the topic for his first essay. 

“Ah, I have written on this topic for Master Wu,” 
noted Chu with satisfaction. 

He began immediately, making careful strokes 
with his brush. His success depended almost as 
much on the beauty of his writing as on what he 
said. Only once did he stop for a moment, trying to 
decide which of two words to use. 
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This essay was written by a scholar dur- 
ing the Metropolitan Examinations in Pe- 
king. In a test essay such as this one, a 
student wrote the ideas of the scholars 
he had learned in school. A person 
taking a test could not think freely and 
write his own ideas. New or different 
ideas were rejected. What effect do you 
think this kind of education had on stu- 
dents when they became government 
officials? 
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Peking was hotter than usual that summer, and 
the air in Chu’s cell was hot and muggy. At night 
when all the cooking stoves were going, the alley 
became fiery hot. No one dared to ask an attendant 
for a fan or a cup of tea. A displeased attendant 
could lower a scholar’s score on a paper if he 
wanted. 

About noon, an attendant came to the cells to 
stamp a mark at the end of each essay so that noth- 
ing could be added. Then the essays were collected 
and another topic given. This time Chu was re- 
quired to write poetry on a theme selected by the 
examiner. He tried many times to get the poem 
to sound right. But no matter what he wrote, the 
poem did not satisfy him. Chu revised his work 
again and again until at last he was satisfied. 

When Chu turned in his paper in the evening, he 
was exhausted. He did not bother to cook dinner. 
He just pushed the writing board out of the way, 
curled up in his cell, and fell asleep. 

The next morning Chu was given another essay 
topic. For the next two days the routine never 
varied. At the end of that time, the candidates had 
finished the first part of the Metropolitan Examina- 
tions. 

Chu returned to the inn to wait two days for the 
posting of the test results. During that time, the 
scholars rested, talked about the examinations, and 
wondered if they had succeeded. The merchant's 
son tried to avoid the discussion, but Chu asked 
him many questions. Chu was surprised to discover 
that the merchant's son knew little about the works 
of the great thinkers of China. Chu realized that 
he must have cheated in earlier examinations to get 
this far. 

“How do you expect to pass the examinations 
with so little knowledge?” Chu asked the mer- 
chant’s son. “In the coming days one of the offi- 
cials is bound to catch you cheating.” 

“What sort of fool do you think I am?” he said 
sharply. “If I have to cheat again, I will make sure 
no one is watching. I would never dishonor my 
family. But even if I do not pass the examinations, 


I still do not have to worry. My family knows a 
government official who, for a price, will give me a 
post.” 

Staring at his fellow scholar, Chu thought, “T 
have heard about men who buy posts and titles, 
but I have never met one before. And here one 
stands before me, calmly telling me that he has 
cheated at the examinations and will buy a post if 
cheating doesn’t work!” 

Chu decided to avoid spending any more time 
with the merchant’s son. Walking alone along the 
streets of Peking, Chu thought about those who 
cheat on the examinations. 

“It’s so unfair,” he thought. “Here are men who 
pay for what others have to study long and hard 
for. Aren’t the examinations supposed to eliminate 
the foolish and dishonorable and select those who 
are capable and wise?” 

Chu also wondered if the tests could show any- 
thing about how well a man thinks on his own. 
Could they test how well a man could govern a vil- 
lage, province, or a country? Such troubling ques- 
tions depressed Chu. He tried to push them out 
of his mind and concentrate instead on his family’s 
hopes for him. 


More Examinations 


When the results of the examinations were posted, 
Chu and the two men he roomed with consulted 
the lists. They were relieved to see their names on 
the lists of those who had passed. But half the can- 
didates had failed, and they would leave Peking to 
return to their homes. 

The next day the three scholars went again to 
the Forbidden City for more tests. They spent an- 
other several days in a large examination hall writ- 
ing essays and poetry. 

Again the examination results were posted. But 
this time Chu was the only one of the three whose 
name appeared on the list. The others had failed. 

The older man stared at the list for a long time. 
Then he turned and, with head bowed, stumbled 
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These scholars are waiting for the list of 
names telling who had passed the tests. 
The ten people at the head of the list won 
the special honor of being presented to 
the emperor. The top three scholars 
could leave the palace by the main door, 
the others had to use side doors. All ten 
were entertained in Peking by a high offi- 
cial and honored at home by villagers or 
townspeople. Some scholars who failed 
the tests became school teachers or as- 
sistants to government officials. If they 
did not get such jobs, they did nothing 
because scholars were not expected to 
do any work with their hands. How do 
you think a scholar who failed the tests 
would feel? Why? 
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away. This had been his last chance to pass the 
examinations. He had borrowed a large amount of 
money to stay in Peking. He had even sold his two 
daughters as slaves to raise the money he needed. 
Now he had nothing. For many years he had waited 
to receive an appointment to a government job. But 
he, like many other unlucky scholars, never re- 
ceived an appointment. He did have a teaching job 
in a small village. But the income was small and 
would never be enough to repay his debts. He had 
no sons, his wife was dead, and his daughters were 
gone. The next morning, some children found his 
body outside the city, twisted and broken from its 
fall from the wall. 

When the merchant’s son discovered he had 
failed, he was angry and ashamed. He had wanted 
the honor of passing the examinations. Now his 
family would have to buy him a post. He packed 
his things quickly and left, hoping to get away 
before Chu returned to the inn. 

Chu had only one more examination to pass. But 
he knew this one would be the most difficult. He 
went again to the Forbidden City. Only 30 scholars 





remained from the hundreds who had taken the 
first examination. This time only 20 would be 
allowed to pass. 

After two more days of writing essays, Chu had 
completed the Metropolitan Examinations. He was 
not satisfied with his work, but he had done his 
best. Discouraged, he wandered back to his room 
at the inn. While he was packing, he began again 
to think about his family’s future. 

“What will happen to my family if I don’t pass?” 
he thought to himself miserably. “The drought has 
dried up the few fields we haven’t already sold; the 
grain we stored is almost all gone; and most of our 
savings were spent on my trip to Peking. If I don’t 


These people were the most honored pass, we will have nothing. Our future depends on 
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linyuan. Out of the 9,000 candidates 

taking the Metropolitan Examinations, matter how dishonorable it would be. At least my 
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A Family in Peking 





“In this very room our great-grandfather appeared 
before the emperor after having passed the highest 
level imperial examination over 100 years ago!” 

Li Fa-lan was showing her two little cousins 
around Peking’s old imperial palace on a Sunday 
afternoon. The children who were from Canton, a 
city in the south of China, were visiting Peking with 
their parents, Fa-lan’s aunt and uncle. 

The children had often heard the story of their 
great-grandfather. He had come to Peking from his 
home in a small village. He passed the examinations 
and later was received by the emperor himself. But 
this was the first time that the children had ever 
seen the place where it had happened. The room 
was called the Hall of Preserving Harmony and was 
one of 9,000 rooms in the palace. 

The imperial palace was completed in 1403. It 
was called the Forbidden City—forbidden to all 
except the emperor and his court. The palace was 
opened as a public museum a few years after the 
Communist Party came to power in China in 1949. 

Fa-lan’s cousins wanted to hear again the story 
about their great-grandfather. Fa-lan, too, never 
tired of the story and was happy to tell it again. 
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The Gate of Heavenly Peace Square was 
planned to hold one million people. It 
is the site of the October 1 National Day 
celebration where people gather to honor 
the founding of the nation. 
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Fa-lan had lived in Peking all her life and had 
visited the imperial palace many times during those 
16 years. Each visit filled her with mixed feelings. 
Fa-lan was proud of her country’s history and 
heritage. But she also thought of the palace and its 
treasures as things left over from a society that was, 
in many ways, cruel and unjust. She felt certain that 
the revolution that had brought the Communist 
Party to power had been right in changing many 
old ways of doing things. 

Fa-lan helped the children with their coats as 
they prepared to go home. It was late winter in 
Peking, and the cold wind that blew across northern 
China from Mongolia chilled the air in spite of the 
bright sun and blue sky. 

When they passed through the huge gates of the 
palace, they stepped into the Gate of Heavenly 
Peace Square. Here Mao Tse-tung, as Chairman of 
the Chinese Communist Party, had proclaimed the 
founding of the People’s Republic of China on 
October 1, 1949. The huge square was often used 
for public celebrations, political rallies, and 
parades. 
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Many billboards have pictures of men 
whose ideas are important to commu- 
nism. Slogans such as ‘Serve the 
people!’ are also posted throughout 
cities, towns, and rural areas of China. 
In this picture people are getting around 
the city on bicycles. People in China 
do not own cars. However, government- 
owned cars are used for government 
DUSINESS. 


When Fa-lan had stood in this square a few years 
earlier during an October 1 National Day celebra- 
tion, she had actually seen Chairman Mao. She had 
arrived in the square seven hours early so she could 
have a place close to the reviewing stand where 
China’s leaders watched the festivities. She still felt 
that seeing Mao Tse-tung that day was one of the 
most exciting moments of her life. 

In school Fa-lan had studied about the great 
national heroes of other countries: men such as 
George Washington in the United States, Simon 
Bolivar in South America, and Vladimir Lenin in 
Russia. But these heroes were long dead. She felt 
very lucky to be alive while the father of her coun- 
try was still leading the nation. 

Fa-lan led her cousins to the other side of the 
square. From there they walked four blocks to a 
shopping district where there were large, modern 
department stores and small, old specialty shops. 
From there they took a bus to Fa-lan’s home on the 
outskirts of Peking. In light traffic the ride took 
about a half hour. But since it was after five o’clock, 
heavy traffic slowed the progress of the bus. 
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In cities throughout China, there is a rush hour 
even on Sundays. Factories and stores operate seven 
days each week, with every worker getting one day 
off. Rush-hour traffic consists mostly of bicycles 
and pedestrians, but an occasional ox-drawn cart 
blocks traffic. 

During the bus ride Fa-lan pointed out some of 
the sights of Peking to her cousins: the national 
museums and huge government office buildings; a 
shopping district; the western section of the city 
with its vast complexes of new apartment buildings; 
the Peking Zoo, home of several of China’s famous 
giant panda bears. 

Finally the bus stopped near the apartment build- 
ing where Fa-lan and her family lived. It was located 
near Peking University where her father taught 
chemistry. The apartment building was owned by 
the government and managed by the university for 
people who worked there. Each family paid a small 
monthly fee to the university for maintenance of 
the apartment building. 

The apartment of the Li family had three bed- 
rooms, a small kitchen, and a bathroom. Fa-lan’s 
father and mother occupied one bedroom which 
was also used as a living room during the day. 
Fa-lan and her 10-year-old brother shared the sec- 
ond bedroom. In the third bedroom lived a young 
married couple, both of whom worked in the uni- 
versity library. 

When Fa-lan’s older brother had finished school, 
he was assigned to a job in an automobile factory. 
He had recently moved out of the apartment to a 
dormitory for unmarried workers near the factory. 
The university had then assigned the young couple 
to live in the Li family apartment. 

At first, it had been difficult for the Li family to 
get used to having strangers living with them. But 
they knew that many people in China, especially 
in smaller cities and towns, still lived in old, poorly 
built houses with no modern conveniences. Fa-lan’s 
family knew they were fortunate to have even part 
of a fairly new apartment with electricity, a gas 
stove, and plumbing with cold running water. 
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Fa-lan and her cousins got to the apartment at 
about six o’clock. She and her mother cooked 
dinner while her father and little brother set the 
table. The dinner included several special Peking 
dishes including chicken with peanuts and shrimp 
with bean sauce. 

After dinner, when the visiting relatives had gone 
to university lodging for the night, Fa-lan sat in 
her parents’ room and did her homework for school 
the next day. As she read, she wondered if her 
dream of becoming a doctor would ever come true. 
She had studied hard for many years, hoping to go 
to the university someday to study medicine. 


At School 


Fa-lan attended the Peking Number 17 Middle 
School. The school had more than 2,000 students 
from ages 12 to 17. It consisted of four large, old 
brick buildings, several smaller ones, three large 
athletic fields, two small factories, and a small farm- 
yard. One factory made small glass bottles for 
medicine. The other factory made steel from scrap 
iron. 


So ae 
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All the students at the school spent part of their 
time working in the factories or in the farmyard. 
In addition, the older students spent a few months 
during their last two years of school working and 
studying away from school at a factory or ona large 
farm called a commune. A year ago, Fa-lan had 
worked for two months in a factory that manu- 
factured medical instruments. 

Fa-lan’s school day began at 7:30 a.m. when she 
joined her schoolmates for 30 minutes of physical 
exercises before classes began. In her classes, Fa-lan 
studied the natural sciences, physical sciences, 
English, Chinese literature, and politics and history. 

In natural sciences class one day, the teacher took 
the students to the school farmyard where they 
examined damaged vegetables and learned about 
different kinds of insects that were harmful to vege- 
tables. In physical sciences class, a worker from an 
electronics factory near the school gave a talk on 
the production of radio tubes. 

In English class, students spent much of the time 
repeating sentences after the teacher to improve 
their pronunciation. They also studied English 
grammar. One day the teacher asked Fa-lan if she 
would help one of the students who was having 
difficulty. Fa-lan agreed to work with the student 
during lunch. 

Grades in China’s schools are based on a stu- 
dent’s willingness to help others, as much as on 
a student’s work. Tests are often taken in groups 
with open books. — 

In her class on politics and history, Fa-lan lis- 
tened to another student give a report on China’s 
relations with other nations. In literature class, the 
teacher led a discussion of a poem written by Mao 
Tse-tung. 


The Study Group 


Two days a week after school, Fa-lan was required 
to go to a study group. Her study group was made 
up of students, teachers, one cook from the school 
cafeteria, and a janitor. The group often read and 
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Students study poetry written by Mao 
Tse-tung and other people. Much of the 
poetry they study has been written in the 
last 25 years. The translation of a song 
by an old peasant follows: 


An illiterate like me takes a pen to 
write poetry, 

Joy fills my heart as water fills the 
river. 

For a thousand years the tip of my pen 
never talked, 

Now | have more to say than | ever 
finish. 


In the afternoon after classes, students 
spend an hour playing games, practicing 
military drills, or doing some other phy- 
sical activity. Physical development. is 
an important part of a child's education 
All students and many other people on 
farms and in factories belong to the 
People’s Militia, an organization that 
helps the army in case of emergency. 
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There are study groups in every factory 
and commune and school. The group 
studies the writings of Mao Tse-tung. 
They also discuss the ideas of Marx and 
Lenin (men whose ideas are important to 
communism). 


discussed articles and speeches by Chairman Mao. 
They also talked about current events or about 
problems the school was facing. 

For the last few weeks, the study group had been 
talking about what the graduating students would 
do after graduation. After graduation from middle 
school, all students were expected to work for two 
or more years on assignment for the government. 
They would work in a factory, on a farm, or in the 
army before they applied to go to college or made 
plans for a permanent career. 

The study group leader was a literature teacher 
and also a member of the Communist Party. Fa-lan 
liked him very much and felt that he had helped 
her to understand communism and what it had 
done for China. 

The study group leader began the session by 
turning to Fa-lan and saying, “Fa-lan, this is an 
important day for you! I’ve just received the notice 
about your assignment after graduation. You will 
be going to north central China to work on a 
commune.” 
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Fa-lan was speechless. The possibility of her 
going to the country had been discussed in the 
group. Some of the members had suggested that 
such an assignment might be good for Fa-lan. But 
she never thought it would really happen. 

The study group leader continued, “The people 
at the education department feel that you can learn 
a lot by working on a farm, and J agree. But I know 
that this is not what you wanted, Fa-lan. You 
might have made other plans. So, if you have any 
objections, let’s talk about them now. Then the 
final decision will be up to you.” 

“T have always thought that I could do better 
work if I worked at a hospital after graduation 
where I could use my knowledge of science,” said 
Fa-lan. “I really don’t know very much about farm- 
ing.” Fa-lan had-to fight back the tears as she tried 
to think of other reasons she could use to refuse 
the rural assignment. She was miserable as she 
thought about living in the country for an unde- 
cided number of years. 

Before she could speak again, the group leader 
said, ‘“You are certainly one of the best students 
in the school, Fa-lan. But one must have practical 
experience as well as book learning. You've already 
worked in a factory here in Peking. But you haven't 
worked on a farm yet. Spending some time on a 
commune will deepen your understanding of our 
nation and our people.” 

“I agree, Fa-lan,” said a biology teacher who had 
greatly encouraged Fa-lan’s interest in science and 
was Fa-lan’s favorite teacher. “We all know that 
you hope to be a doctor. There is no reason why 
this assignment has to interfere with your plans. 
If you are to become a doctor who truly has the 
interests of the Chinese people at heart, then the 
experience of working with the people on the com- 
mune can be as valuable to you as your medical 
education. Most of the people in our country work 
on communes and help to feed the rest of us. They 
serve the people well. You can learn from them, 
Fa-lan.” 
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People’s Republic of China: Land Use 
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Ching awas:-heldaeyglaremantanncns The conversation continued for more than an 


Land reform began in 1950. Land be- hour. Fa-lan expressed more of her doubts about 

longing to wealthy landlords was given going to the country. The other members of the 

to poor farmers. The government slowly A : 
study group tried to reassure her that the assign- 

grouped farm families into larger and : 

laraer worsunisalneioog ame recne ment was not a punishment, but rather a way to 

commune was formed. There are now help her become a better person and citizen. 

about 75,000 communes, each made 

up of many villages. The average number 

of people in a commune is about 7,000. Accepting a Duty 

About 80 out of every 100 people in 

China live and work on communes. Fa-lan told her family about her assignment on 


a commune and offered her opinion of it. “Some- 
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Most Chinese women hold _ full-time 
Or part-time jobs. They are farm and 
factory workers, pilots, truck drivers, 
doctors, engineers, welders, and more. 
Children of working women are cared for 
by grandparents or government child 
care centers. How do women today 
differ from the women of ancient China? 


times I think it is a waste to send people with a 
good education to work in factories or in the fields.” 

“Fa-lan,” said her mother, “I can remember 
when your older brother was assigned to work in 
the factory rather than being admitted to college. 
At first, your father and I were very unhappy. In 
your great-grandfather’s time, educated people 
looked down on people who worked with their 
hands. They took pride in having soft, uncalloused 
hands with long fingernails that showed they didn’t 
do hard physical labor. An educated family was 
ashamed of a son who went to work on a farm or 
in a factory. But the Communist Party leaders in 
our neighborhood helped us to understand that 
China needs workers of all kinds, not just highly 
educated people.” 

Fa-lan’s mother could remember the stories her 


own grandmother had told about how women in 
her day used to live. Women were wives and moth- 
ers then and had little opportunity to do anything 
else. But today, women can be factory workers, 
doctors, or teachers, and many other different 
things. 
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This committee directed a university. 
Among the committee members are 
steel workers, a professor, a member of 
the army, a member of the air force, and 
two students 
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Fa-lan’s mother spoke of her daughter’s duty to 
go to the commune, and the opportunity to learn 
from the experience. But silently she worried about 
Fa-lan’s health. “Can a young girl, brought up 
in the comfort of Peking, adjust to the harsher 
conditions and simpler diet of the country?” She 
wondered. 

Fa-lan’s father sat quietly during this conversa- 
tion, remembering his own experience on a com- 
mune. A few years ago, the committee that ran the 
university had sent him to work on a commune 
near Peking for a year. 

As a professor at the university, he had been 
interested in teaching the complex ideas of chem- 
istry to scholarly students. But many of his stu- 
dents were factory and commune workers who 
were more interested in learning how to use chem- 
istry in their work than in ideas that seemed im- 
practical to them. When they could not understand 





These students are studying in the library 
of a Chinese university famous for train- 
ing students in science and technical 
skills. Many university students are also 
sent to farms and factories to learn 
practical skills from workers who know 
their jobs. 


the lectures or pass the tests, Fa-lan’s father would 
flunk them rather than help them. To improve the 
professor’s attitude, the committee sent him to a 
commune to work in the fields. 

He admitted his work on the commune had 
helped him become a better teacher. He had 
learned to appreciate and understand farm workers. 
With this understanding he learned to be more 
helpful to his students. But he did not think that 
Fa-lan needed the experience of working on a com- 
mune. In his opinion, she had already proven her 
desire to serve the people through her helpfulness 
and cooperation at school. He advised Fa-lan to 
stay in Peking where she could keep up her read- 
ing of medical information and get practical experi- 
ence by working in a hospital. 

Fa-lan’s father suspected she had been assigned 
to a commune because he was a professor at the 
university. Some children of professional people 
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Mao Tse-tung led the Chinese revolution 
that changed China to a communist 
country in 1949. Before and after the 
revolution, Mao wrote about his ideas. 
People in China study the writings of 
Mao and try to live their lives by his 
ideas. Pictures of Mao and copies of his 
books are found in most Chinese homes. 
Why do you think this is so? 
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had been assigned to work on communes because 
of their family backgrounds. The government 
wanted educated people to learn that they must 
serve the common people of China no matter what 
kind of family they came from. Fa-lan’s father 
hoped that he had not been the reason for Fa-lan’s 
assignment. 

During the next few days Fa-lan spent many 
hours after school alone in the park thinking over 
her decision. She knew that the decision was really 
her own to make. But she also worried about what 
her schoolmates dnd teachers would think of her 
if she decided to stay in Peking. If she resisted 
going to the commune, the others might think she 
was a Selfish person with little interest in serving 
the people. She knew that information on attitudes 
was included in school records. With this kind of 
criticism on her school record, Fa-lan would prob- 
ably not be admitted to the university. 





On the Commune 





In August Fa-lan left Peking for her commune as- 
signment. At the railway station, both her mother 
and father cried. Fa-lan was nervous and unhappy, 
but she tried to be brave. Many other young people 
were there waiting to begin assignments some- 
where in China’s vast rural areas. 

In the first few hours of the train ride, Fa-lan and 
the other students talked excitedly with each other. 
But as the train rolled on, taking many of the 
young people farther from Peking than they had 
ever been before, they became quiet. Most of them 
sat back, watched the changing scenery, and 
thought about what lay ahead. 

Fa-lan had visited communes near Peking many 
times while she was in school. These large, modern 
communes produced food for the Peking popula- 
tion. Fa-lan knew that Hungchi Commune, to 
which she had been assigned, was much farther 
from the capital. It would not be as modern or as 
prosperous as the ones she had seen. 

Two days later the train arrived in Lanchow, a 
city in north central China. After spending the 
night in Lanchow, the seven students assigned to 
Hungchi Commune boarded a local train and rode 
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When several villages were first orga- 
nized into one commune, many people 
didn't like the idea. But when people saw 
how cooperation produced more, most 
poor farmers accepted the idea of coop- 
erative farming. Today, there are many 
other activities on the commune: training 
the militia; educating the children; pro- 
viding child care for working mothers; 
providing health care; irrigating the 
fields; controlling floods; and making 
reports for the government. 
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to a small town about 75 miles from Lanchow. 
Several men and women from the commune met 
them at the station. Their greeting was friendly 
but hurried because they wanted to get back home 
before sundown. After a quick lunch of soup and 
noodles at the station, the students piled into the 
back of a large truck for the trip to the commune. 

Fa-lan was beginning to think of the trip as an 
adventure until the truck turned off the paved, 
main highway onto a dirt road. Soon the bumps 
and the dust made her feel a little sick, and her 
thoughts of adventure faded away. After what 
seemed like days of riding through mountains, the 
truck began its descent from the hills. Fa-lan could 
see a wide valley surrounded on all sides by high 
hills. She spotted clusters of buildings throughout 
the valley. Between and beyond the buildings were 
vast terraced fields. The fields of growing crops 
were a welcome sight after the trip through rocky 
and dusty hills. 

When the truck finally stopped, a group of 
people from the commune were there to shake the 
hands of the students and dust off their clothes. 





Although the Chinese government con- 
tinues to put machines on the farms, 
much farming is still done by hand. 
Farmers on communes receive points for 
the work they do. These points are re- 
corded. At the end of a work period, 
farmers are paid for how many work 
points they have. What might be the ef- 
fect of this way to get paid? 


“Welcome to Fengtou Production Brigade of 
Hungchi People’s Commune!” shouted a cheerful 
and strong voice. “I am Han Liu-hsing, or Old Han, 
as everyone calls me. I’m chairman of the Brigade 
Committee. We are especially pleased to welcome 
you today since you are the first youths from the 
city to come to live and work with us. I know there 
will be much that we can learn from each other. 
Let’s go into the meeting hall and have some tea 
and refreshments while I give you a brief introduc- 
tion to your new home.” 

From Old Han, the newcomers learned that 
Fengtou was the smallest of nine brigades in the 
commune. There were 795 people in the brigade. 

The brigade was divided into six teams. Each 
was mainly responsible for a certain aspect of pro- 
duction, such as field cultivation or animal care. 
The teams and brigades from all over the commune 
worked together to plan and carry out farming 
activities. Through planning, they tried to find 
ways to produce enough to meet the needs of the 
people on the commune. If there was a surplus, 
part of it would go to the government as a tax. 
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Some of the surplus could be sold to the govern- 
ment or other communes. The government would 
then sell these products to people in the cities. 

Old Han kept his remarks brief. “I know you 
must be tired,” he said, “and I don’t want to put 
you to sleep with lots of details about our brigade. 
There will be time enough for you to learn these 
things later. Right now, I’d like you to meet the 
people with whom you will be living and to begin 
to make yourselves at home.” 


A New Family 


Fa-lan found that she would be staying with a fam- 
ily that worked in the apple orchard and wheat 
fields. She was introduced to a friendly-looking 
woman with whom she would live. 

Almost the second they stepped out the door of 
the meeting hall, the woman began asking Fa-lan 
a stream of questions. Five minutes later, when 
they had reached the house, Fa-lan had already 
talked about her family, her school, Peking, and 
her train ride. 

As they entered the courtyard of the house, a 
clucking rooster dashed behind the tool shed. Fa- 
lan noticed several hoes and shovels, standing 
against the shed wall. A neat pile of wood and 
another of straw filled the space between the shed 
and the main house. The L-shaped house, made 
of gray stone with a thatched roof, went half way 
around the courtyard. 

As they stepped into the house, Fa-lan was im- 
mediately aware of darkness and the strong smell 
of cooking vegetables. The kitchen had one window 
which let in only a little of the sun’s light and heat. 
The room was delightfully cool. 

The huge stone stove took up almost half of one 
wall of the kitchen. A fire in the stove kept a ket- 
tle of soup simmering. Against the opposite wall, 
was a small table covered with a variety of fresh 
vegetables and a freshly butchered chicken. Above 
it were a few shelves stacked with jars, and in a 
corner stood several sacks of grain. 





On the commune, the medical clinic has 
“barefoot doctors’. —people who have 
had short courses in medical training 
They treat patients for common diseases 
and give first aid. They also work in the 
fields. They are called barefoot doctors 
because the idea to train farmers as 
medics began in south China where 
people work barefooted in the rice pad- 
dies. What might be a reason to have 
medics in addition to doctors? 





In the center of the room, seated at a wooden 
table, were the other members of Fa-lan’s new fam- 
ily. The woman introduced her husband and ten- 
year-old daughter. Then turning to an elderly man, 
she said, ‘This is my father. My mother also lives 
with us, but she works in the afternoon at the 
child care center for children of working mothers. 
You will meet her when she comes home for 
dinner.” 

The family greeted Fa-lan with friendly smiles 
and firm handshakes. The little girl was shy, but 
her father pushed her forward to meet Fa-lan. 

“She has been the most excited about your com- 
ing,” said the girl’s father. ““Our son has been away 
in the army for more than a year, and she misses 
him terribly. She thinks that your being here will 
be like having an older sister.” 

Fa-lan bent down to talk to the little girl. “I have 
a brother just about your age whom I miss very 
much already. So, I think we can be good friends!” 

“Fa-lan must be exhausted from her trip,” said 
the grandfather. “Please show her where she will 
be sleeping,” he said to his granddaughter, “so she 
can rest before dinner.” 
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ee MN aL UE ah cress The little girl took Fa-lan’s hand and led her into 


like the one shown on the left. Most have 2 5 Wh : 
litle furniture Onebof’ the goale orine a bedroom off the kitchen. She said, “You will be 


government is to provide every house sharing a room with me. Mother and Father have 
with running water and electricity. An- the room on the other side of the kitchen. And 
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machine. What would a sewing machine of the courtyard. 
do for a family? In contrast to the kitchen, the bedroom was 


bright and airy. Sunlight poured in through a row 
of windows along one whole wall. Along another 
wall were two large chests of drawers and a big 
wooden trunk as well as a bookcase and a stand 
with a wash basin on it. 

The walls were decorated with posters and- 
photos. There were two posters of Mao Tse-tung. 
One showed him as a young revolutionary, while 
the other showed him standing in the middle of 
a wheat field, wearing a wide-brimmed, straw hat. 
Several other colorful posters showed scenes from 
popular Chinese ballets, operas, and movies. 

The brick bed, more than six feet wide and 12 
feet long, ran the whole length of the wall beneath 
the windows. It was covered with straw mats, and 
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at the head were several blankets rolled up. 

After a short rest, Fa-lan joined the family for 
a dinner of mostly vegetables and rice. Though 
they usually had only one meat dish at a meal, to- 
day they enjoyed two meat dishes—one chicken 
and one pork—in honor of Fa-lan’s arrival. Fa-lan 
found the food delicious and filling. 


In the Fields 


The next morning the students from Peking met 
with Old Han and other brigade leaders to plan 
their work assignments. Most of the students 
would be working in the wheat fields. Only Fa-lan 
would be working in the irrigated section of the 
commune with the apple orchard team. 

Everyone rose at 5 a.m. Fa-lan and the little girl 
gathered wood and straw to make a fire while the 
father fetched water from a well near the house. 
After everyone had washed and had some tea, the 
mother, father, and little girl led Fa-lan to her first 
day of work in the orchards. The little girl, still on 
summer vacation from school, helped with the 
work by picking up apples that had fallen to the 
ground. The grandfather, too old to work in the 
orchards or in the fields, tended the brigade’s pigs. 

At 7:30 a.m., the grandmother brought the fam- 
ily and Fa-lan their breakfast in the orchard. By 
8 o’clock, they were all back at work. They worked 
until noon, with a break for tea around 10 o’clock. 
At noon, all the workers went home for lunch and 
a rest. Since the August sun was very hot, they did 
not return to work until 2:30. 

After the noon rest, almost everyone worked 
until nearly sundown. The little girl and her 
mother left the orchard around 6:30 to return home 
and prepare dinner. 

The family finished dinner around 9 o’clock, and 
everyone was in bed by 9:30. Once a week, every- 
one left work an hour early so dinner could be fin- 
ished by 8 o’clock. The family was then able to 
attend a brigade or a team meeting. At these meet- 
ings people discussed work assignments, evaluated 
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Because the soil is poor and the popula- 
tion large, people must work hard to 
produce enough food to feed everyone. 
When the commune members are not 
working in the evenings and on week- 
ends, they often gather in the commune 
meeting hall. They do many things there, 
like watching groups of actors and musi- 
cians who travel to different communes. 
Brigade members may put on their own 
skits, or sing in a community chorus 
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progress in the planting or harvesting, or consid- 
ered new projects. 

Fa-lan found the first few days of work very 
difficult. She had thought she was in fairly good 
physical condition because she had been very ac- 
tive in sports at school. But she soon discovered 
that she used different muscles to pick apples than 
she did to play basketball or jump rope. 

After her first day of work, she had fallen asleep 
as soon as she lay down. When the rooster crowed 
the next morning, she found she could hardly lift 
herself from the bed because of her aching 
muscles. 

For the next few days, Fa-lan could barely lift 
her arms to reach the branches, and she carried the 
bushels of apples with great difficulty. At night, 
she found it hard to sleep because of her sore back. 





The people in the front of the picture are 
workers honored by the government for 
their good work. As a reward the govern- 
ment gave them vacations. These 
workers are visiting the Great Wall, one 
of China's historical spots. Why do you 
think the government rewards good 
work? 





Fa-lan’s aching muscles and increasing exhaus- 
tion began to affect her mood. Now she resented 
the good-natured joking of the workers who kid- 
ded her about her soft, city skin. The singing of the 
workers in the fields and orchards irritated her. 
It set a pace of work that was too fast for her. 


Saving the Crop 


Fa-lan had been at Fengtou for about a week when 
Old Han called for a special meeting of the team. 
Some of the workers had discovered a problem 
in the orchard. There were too many apples! 

The workers agreed on a new work schedule in 
order to harvest the whole crop. The midday break 
was cut by one hour, and the work day was ex- 
tended past sundown with the help of firelight. 
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Old Han said that workers who didn’t want to do 
the extra work, didn’t have to. But he added that he 
hoped everyone would accept the new schedule. 
Fa-lan didn’t feel bold enough to object. 

The next day Fa-lan went to the orchards filled 
with anger. Her muscles still ached, and every mo- 
tion required a special effort. During the lunch 
break, she fell asleep. Since everyone was return- 
ing to the orchard an hour earlier now, Fa-lan had 
to be shaken from her sleep to go along. Later she 
dropped a bushel of apples and her anger increased. 
When the workers around her started happily sing- 
ing, Fa-lan lost her temper. 

“You're all as dumb as oxen!” she shouted. In 
a fit of anger she ran through the orchard and to- 
ward the hills. She climbed to the top of one of the 
hills and collapsed behind some large rocks. With 
her head buried in her knees, she cried for the first 
time in years. 

Afterward she slept. When she awoke, it was 
twilight. When she heard footsteps coming toward 
her from the other side of the rocks, she was afraid. 
Perhaps some of the workers were coming to drag 
her back to the brigade to be punished. 

Fa-lan was relieved to see that it was only the 
little girl and her mother. They smiled when they 
saw her and told her not to worry. 

After dinner, Old Han came to visit Fa-lan. “We 
want to apologize,” he said, “for not fully under- 
standing your difficulties in adjusting to life here. 
Our work day is hard for one not used to it. But 
you should have spoken up. It isn’t good to let so 
much anger build up inside. What you shouted 
in the orchard upset us.” 

Fa-lan looked down to avoid meeting the old 
man’s eyes. 

“I’m very sorry I said that,” said Fa-lan. “I cer- 
tainly didn’t mean it. It’s hard for me to understand 
how you can do so much work and still be happy. 
The work seems so endless.” 

‘It is different for us,” said Old Han. “Before 
the revolution, most of us were very poor, working 
on land owned by cruel landlords. Then there was 





During the fighting that took place before 
the revolution, the communist army took 
over many villages. When they took 
control, they gave power to the poor 
farmers of the villages. Sometimes these 
farmers were So angry with their landlord 
that they killed him and his family. Other 
landlords had their property taken away 
and were forced to live in a small house 
and work in the fields. 


a civil war followed by years of work to organize 
this commune. Many of us have learned patience 
through many hard times. That patience is not easy 
for you to understand in only a few days. 

“Fa-lan, do you know the story “The Foolish Old 
Man Who Removed the Mountains’?” he asked. 

Fa-lan nodded. She had read the story many 
times in school and in her study group. It was an 
old Chinese fable. Mao Tse-tung had used it in 
a speech given during the Chinese civil war at a 
time when his followers were losing faith. They 
felt they would never defeat their enemies. 

“Perhaps hearing the story again will give you 
courage,” said Old Han. 


Long, long ago there was an old man who lived in northern 
China. He was known as the Foolish Old Man of North 
Mountain. His house faced south, and beyond his doorway 
stood two great peaks, blocking the way. 

With great determination, the Foolish Old Man one day 
took his hoe and led his sons out to begin digging away the 
mountains. A Wise Old Man saw them and laughed, saying, 
“It’s impossible for you to dig up these two huge moun- 
tains!” 

The Foolish Old Man replied, “When I die, my sons will 
carry on; when they die, there will be my grandsons, and 
then their sons and grandsons, and so on forever. High 
as they are, the mountains cannot grow any higher. With 
every bit we dig, they will be that much lower! Why can’t 
we clear them away?” 

And so, the Foolish Old Man .and his sons went on 


digging. 


“We believe,” said Old Han, “that the spirit of 
the Foolish Old Man is the spirit that will change 
China.” 
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Many times after that day behind the rocks, Fa- 
lan thought about the story of the Foolish Old Man. 
It encouraged her during difficult times. 


Marriage on the Commune 


After a year and a half on the commune, Fa-lan 
had made many close friends. She had also become 
popular with the young children of the brigade to 
whom she often told stories about her life in 
Peking. She had learned to enjoy the pleasures of 
life in the country, like long walks into the hills 
to watch a sunset and even the work in the fields 
and the orchards. She knew now that planning, 
planting, tending, and harvesting crops was a com- 
plicated process that took as much thinking as hard 
work. She took pride in watching things that she 
had helped plant grow day by day. 

Though she had grown fond of the people at 
Fengtou and was comfortable with her work, she 
still hoped to return to Peking to study. She had 
just completed her application to the university 
in Peking and hoped that the education department 
would accept it. But she could not be certain what 
would .happen. 

The morning air was unusually warm for early 
spring as Fa-lan turned the soil in which sweet po- 
tatoes would be planted. She worked fast because 
she was leaving work early that afternoon. Two 
young people with whom she had become good 
friends were being married and she was to be a 
witness. 

Shortly after lunch Fa-lan went home to wash 
and change clothes. She then went to meet her 
friends and the other witness at the brigade meet- 
ing hall. They rode in a truck to the commune 
headquarters. 

At the headquarters, they went into an office 
marked “Hungchi Commune Recorder.” A middle- 
aged woman who had been hard at work over a 
sheet of numbers rose from behind her desk to 
greet them. 

“You are early, you two! You must be eager.” 





This commune store sells many kinds of 
goods, from pencils and candy to cotton 
cloth and radios. There are wine bottles 
on some shelves. Although some o 
these goods are brought hundreds o 
miles to the commune, the prices are 
about the same as city store prices. The 
government pays the extra cost so rura 
people do not pay higher prices than city 
people. However, commune stores have 
fewer kinds of goods than city stores 
What might be the reason for this? 
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“We are,” replied the groom. “It seems like years 
since we saw you last month to talk about our mar- 
riage plans.” 

“Well, then, let’s get on with it!” said the re- 
corder. First she asked about their ages. They said 
they were in their mid-twenties, the marriage age 
recommended by the state. Then she asked the 
other questions required by the law: “Do you both 
fully consent to this marriage? Is anyone forcing 
you to marry? Has either of you been married 
before? Is there any dowry or bride-price involved 
in this marriage? Is either of you ill, or have you 
or anyone in your families had a serious illness 
that might affect your children? How do your par- 
ents feel about this marriage?’”’ The couple knew 
that parental approval of a marriage was advised 
but not required. 

“Then that’s all there is to it,” said the recorder. 
“T have checked your birth certificates, and every- 
thing seems to be in order. If you and the witnes- 
ses will sign the certificate, I will stamp it and then 
you are Officially married.” 
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These children are going to a primary 
school on a commune. Before the early 
1900s, education was mostly for chil- 
dren of wealthy families. Since then, the 
government has built schools throughout 
China and trained many teachers. Now 
most children go to school for at least 
nine years. Why do you think the govern- 
ment has done this? 
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They all returned to Fengtou, and in the evening 
the groom’s parents gave a reception for their son 
and new daughter-in-law. 

Special rice cakes were served at the reception, 
and the guests drank several bottles of a fiery rice 
liquor. The groom’s father showed the guests the 
new room that had been added to the house for the 
newly-married couple. Many members of the bri- 
gade, including Fa-lan, had helped build it. 


Serving the People 


Toward the end of the reception, Old Han came to 
Fa-lan and asked if he could talk to her privately. 
They went out into the courtyard. 

“Fa-lan, one of the teachers at the brigade pri- 
mary school had a bad fall today and had to be 
rushed to the commune hospital. He may be in the 
hospital for a few weeks. I know you are not trained 
as a teacher, but I would like you to take over his 
classes for a while. The children like you, and you 
will be able to share your good education.” 





“All right,” said Fa-lan. “I’m a little afraid. But if 
you really need me and think I can do it, then I'll 
give it a try.” 

When she first started teaching, Fa-lan was ner- 
vous and made many mistakes. But with the help 
of her students and the other teachers, Fa-lan 
quickly came to enjoy her new job. 

Because of her interest in medicine, Fa-lan could 
teach about human biology. But she admitted that 
she didn’t know very much about agricultural 
science. So she often took her class out to the fields 
and invited experienced workers to talk to them. 

Toward the end of the school year, heavy rains 
began to flood the fields and irrigation canals. A 
large reservoir on a hill just above the vegetable 
fields came dangerously near to spilling over and 
destroying the young plants. 

The brigade members decided to try to save the 
seedlings by building up the walls of the reservoir. 
As they began to work, word came that the Hwang 
Ho River, one of China’s largest waterways, was 
threatening to break through a dike about a day’s 
journey from Hungchi Commune. If the Hwang Ho 
River flooded, it would endanger whole villages. 

All the adults in the brigade volunteered to help 
strengthen the dike. Fa-lan and the other teachers 
wanted to go, too. But it was decided that they 
should stay at the brigade to help watch the chil- 
dren. 

With no adults remaining to work on the reser- 
voir, Fa-lan worried about the crops. She got the 
idea that children could fill bags with sand or dirt 
as well as adults. Why couldn’t they save the 
reservoir? 

One hundred students and teachers began to 
build up the reservoir walls. After working for 
about eight hours without rest, they succeeded in 
building the wall high enough to hold in any water 
that might collect during the night. The next day 
they added more sand bags to the wall before the 
rain stopped in the evening. The water level in the 
reservoir was just a few inches below the top of the 
built-up wall. 
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These pictures show a young boy putting 
light bulbs in a box and university stu- 
dents working on radios. Teachers in 
China make sure that students do some 
kind of hand labor every day. Students 
are encouraged to feel that they are 
helping their country. Also, work éxpe- 
rience for children is supposed to help 
them feel equal to each other with no 
one group or sex feeling better than 
another. How have ideas about work 


changed in China? 
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Two days later, the Fengtou volunteers returned 
from the Hwang Ho River. They were amazed to 
find that the seedlings had survived the severe 
storm at the commune. 

At a brigade meeting held to recount the events 
of the storm both at the brigade and at the Hwang 
Ho River, Fa-lan was singled out for her quick 
thinking and bold action. 


Return to Peking 


When school recessed for the summer, Fa-lan was 
given time and money to visit her family in Peking. 
Her homecoming was a joyous occasion, and Fa- 
lan’s parents were, of course, thrilled to see her 
after almost two years. But they were surprised at 
their daughter’s appearance. Fa-lan had always 
been rather thin, with a pale, smooth complexion. 
Now she looked stronger and heavier. Her skin was 
deeply tanned, and her hands were roughly cal- 
loused. Fa-lan assured her parents that she had not 
suffered from the hard work. 





Fa-lan planned to stay in Peking for two months 
before returning to Hungchi Commune. She had 
been home for three weeks when a letter arrived 
for her from the education department of the gov- 
ernment. It said Fa-lan could stay in Peking and 
enroll in the’ university in the fall to study 
medicine. 

The letter also said that the people of Fengtou 
had written a letter in her behalf saying they be- 
lieved Fa-lan had truly learned the meaning of 
serving the people and would make a very fine 
doctor. The teachers from her middle school had 
also recommended Fa-lan as an excellent student 
who would make good use of her place at the 
university. 

Fa-lan danced around the apartment and shouted 
the good news to her family. She wanted to begin 
her studies right away. During the next few days 
she visited with professors at the university and 
talked about the courses she might take in her first 
term. 

A few days later another letter arrived. This one 
was from Old Han at Fengtou Brigade. Fa-lan 
opened the letter and read: 


Dear Fa-lan, 


We ‘have just learned that the teacher you replaced at 
our school last spring will not be able to teach next year. 

We all know that you might be accepted at the university 
for the fall term and, therefore, might not return to Hungchi 
Commune. 

But after talking about a replacement, the teachers and 
students insisted that | write to you to ask you to accept a 
permanent position in our school. We would be very 
pleased and proud to have you working with us. 

Think it over and let us know as soon as you Can. 


Your friend, 
Han Liu-hsing 


Fa-lan suddenly had a difficult choice to make. She 
folded the letter and put it into her pocket. She 
took a light jacket from the closet and went out 
for a long walk in the park. 
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The Peasant Dairyo 





Many acres of wooded grounds surrounded the 
two shrines at Ise. There was an outer shrine and 
an inner shrine. The outer shrine, near the en- 
trance to the grounds, was a shrine to the God of 
Rich Harvests. Four miles away, the inner shrine 
to the Sun Goddess stood quietly near the sea. 
Stored in this shrine was the mirror that the Sun 
Goddess had given to the first emperor of Japan. 
Now, in the thirteenth century, this mirror be- 
longed to the Emperor Go Uda. 

Outside the shrine at Ise stood the young peas- 
ant Dairyo. He was a rice farmer from a village on 
the island of Honshu. He had walked for several 
days to reach Ise. At the outer shrine that was dedi- 
cated to the God of Rich Harvests, Dairyo prayed 
for a plentiful rice crop. He also prayed at the inner 
shrine showing honor and respect for the Sun God- 
dess. The god and goddess enshrined at Ise were 
two of many gods and goddesses of the Shinto 
religion. 

Ise Bay lay near these shrines. For centuries the 
white waves in the bay had washed against two 
huge, ancient rocks rising from the blue water. 
Whether the sea was calm with the cry of gulls 
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These two rocks stand in the sea near 
Ise. They are called “husband and wite 
rocks.’ They stand for the god and god- 
dess who, in a Japanese myth, created 
the islands of Japan 


overhead or stormy with heavy wind and rain, the 
rocks remained—unmoved and unchanged. 

The two rocks were connected by a twined straw 
rope. Each year in a special ceremony the rope was 
replaced. If the rope remained unbroken through 
the year’s storms, the new year would be good. 
If the rope was broken by the ocean’s violence, 
then the year ahead would be filled with evil. 

Before leaving for Ise, Dairyo had worshiped 
at the graves of his parents and ancestors. As he 
worshiped, Shinto spirits of the forest had spoken 
to him. They told him that if he traveled to the two 
rocks at Ise, the sacred rope would hold. While at 
the graves, Dairyo had shut his eyes and had seen 
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in his mind the rope binding the two rocks 
together. 

Dairyo stood on the shore of Ise Bay, surrounded 
by the wet mist. He had traveled a long way to see 
the rocks in Ise Bay. Now he would learn whether 
the new year would bring good or evil. 

Dairyo walked across slippery stones to a small, 
arched, wooden bridge near the two rocks. Night 
began to fall. An ocean fog began to descend on 
the bay and seep through his thin clothing. He 
stood shivering on the wooden bridge, trying to see 
whether the rope was still there. He could not tell 
for sure. He squinted his eyes. The rope was gone— 
lost in the crashing sea. 

A great sadness swept over him. He began to 
worry. Last year the rice crop had been destroyed 
by rains and flood. Dairyo and his family were able 
to survive because they had a surplus of rice from 
the harvest of the year before. But this year they 
had very little stored rice. He wondered what he 
would do if his crops were destroyed again. His 
neighbor had become an outlaw, stealing food. 
Would he have to steal this year? 


Home Again 


Dairyo was slow in returning to his village. His 
rice-straw sandals were torn from the long journey, 
and he was worried about the future. When he 
reached the small mountain that overlooked his 
home valley, he sat down on the hillside. He gazed 
at the mountainsides terraced with farms. Beyond 
the farms, scattered houses lined the dirt road lead- 
ing to the small village. 

Dairyo’s ancestors had lived in this village for 
centuries. He had no desire ever to leave his village, 
for it was guarded by familiar Shinto gods and the 
spirits of ancient ancestors. He felt well protected 
by them. 

When he reached his house, Dairyo discovered 
that his wife and children were in the rice paddies. 
He sat cross-legged on the floor on a straw mat be- 
fore the family god-shelf, a plain wooden box. On 
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The villagers dance at a summer festival 
in front of a Shinto shrine. During the 
festival, Japanese farmers prayed to the 
Shinto gods of nature. They received the 
blessing of the gods before planting 
their rice crop. Shinto gods can be things 
of nature or anything that is especially 
beautiful, powerful, or wonderful. Shinto 
gods are believed to be the source of life 
for nature and all people. Most Shinto 
prayers tell of joy and thanksgiving. 
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it were things of the Shinto religion—three wooden 
tablets with the names of ancestors written on them 
and a small piece of paper with the name of a 
Shinto god written on it. Dairyo placed a charm 
that he had bought at the Ise shrine in the middle 
of the god-shelf and bowed. He offered a small 
bowl of rice to the gods and prayed for a good 
harvest. 

Then he poured some sake, a rice wine, into a 
small cup and drank it slowly. He looked around 
the room and thought again about the need for a 
good rice harvest. In a corner stood a bag of un- 
cooked rice, their most important food. His wine 
was made from rice—so were his sandals, his hat, 
the straw mats of the floor, and the paper screens 
used as walls in the room. Even his rain coat was 
made of overlapping layers of rice straw. 

Dairyo carefully placed the cup next to the con- 
tainer of sake. He bowed and left the house. 








These farmers have tied up their robes to 
work In the rice paddies. Each rice paddy 
had to be thoroughly cleared and per- 
fectly flat. Then the paddies were flooded 
with water from storage dams. Some- 
times, long canals had to be constructed 
to bring the water from far away. 


The Rice Fields 


Dairyo walked along the winding road that led to 
the rice fields and his family. On either side of him 
were fields of growing rice. 

One rice farmer and his family were rarely able 
to do all their farm work themselves. They usually 
had help from other villagers in preparing their 
fields. After preparing the soil, they built low 
walls of soil, called dikes, around each field to hold 
the irrigation water. Each field was connected to 
a water channel through openings in the dikes. The 
fields were flooded with water. The flooding waters 
brought new soil to the fields, restoring fertility 
to the land so that it could be used again. The water 
also killed many weeds and insects that were harm- 
ful to the crop. 

The rice was planted in the watery fields. As the 
plants grew and needed more water, the farmers 
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ran water into the fields. When harvest time ap- 
proached, the farmers drained the fields. Usually 
this method of irrigation produced a huge harvest 
for Dairyo and his fellow villagers. 

In addition to being neighbors, most of the vil- 
lagers were related to each other. Dairyo was re- 
lated to most of the villagers by either marriage 
or descent from common ancestors. Together the 
relatives of the village formed a clan of about 75 
people who felt respect for each other and a sense 
of duty to help one another. The village leaders 
were usually leaders of the family clan. 

When Dairyo reached his rice fields, he saw his 
wife, children, and other family members pulling 
weeds from among the rice plants. He rolled up 
his trousers and waded out into the field, his feet 
sinking into the soft mud. The water was cold. The 
green stalks gently bent as he walked through the 
still water. The sun reflected silver and gold on the 
watery fields in the distance. 

Dairyo called out to his wife Suzu. She looked 
up from her work and greeted him with a smile 
as warm as the sun above. Suddenly Dairyo began 
to run toward her, playfully splashing water on the 
others working in the paddy. 

Dairyo walked with Suzu back to their house. 
The children played in front of them as they 
walked, blowing little bamboo flutes their father 
had cut for them. As he watched his children play- 
ing their flutes, he remembered last year’s famine. 
He remembered watching their bodies grow thin 
and their tiny voices crying at night from hunger. 
He walked silently home. 

At home Suzu prepared some melon which she 
had picked from a small garden near the house. 
She put a few slices of melon in a small bamboo 
basket and placed it on a tray in front of her hus- 
band. They sat cross-legged in front of the tray and 
ate the melon with their fingers. 

“The trip was long and dangerous,” said Suzu. 
“Many nights I was afraid for your safety.” Dairyo 
said nothing. But he, too, had worried about rob- 
bers on the road. 
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Women are planting rice seedlings. The 
seeds are first planted in a protected area 
in fertilized soil. After 30 or 40 days, the 
seedlings are transplanted into flooded 
fields. 





“When you were gone,” Suzu continued, “the 
tax collector came and told us the amount of goods 
we owe as taxes this year. Our taxes are high.” 
Dairyo owed one-third of the total rice harvest of 
his three acres of land, ten feet of colored silk, and 
four ten-foot pieces of cotton cloth. “This year you 
must also spend some time working for the em- 
peror,” his wife said. “In the spring you must go 
to the provincial capital to work on roads.” 

The news struck Dairyo as the beginning of the 
evil times to come, just as the broken rope at Ise 
had foretold. His taxes seemed heavy, and the trip 
to the capital would take time away from his farm 
work. 

“Perhaps there will be a remedy,” Suzu said. 
“Tomorrow the clan will meet. The clan leader will 
probably say something about taxes.” As head of 
his family, Dairyo would attend the clan meeting. 
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Throughout the early history of Japan, 
people used rice to pay for things. Most 
taxes were paid tn rice. In this picture, 
farmers pay their taxes (containers of 
rice) to agents of the most powerful man 
in the province. Warriors, hired to defend 
someone, were usually paid in rice. 
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But he would merely listen to the clan leaders who 
would make decisions. 


A Clan Meeting 


The heads of the different families met in Seigen’s 
house at the edge of the village. After the clan mem- 
bers assembled, Seigen, as clan leader, began to 
speak about the taxes. 

“T have thought for many weeks how to escape 
the heavy taxes that burden us. I have prayed at 
the village shrine, and the gods agree that there 
is a way to avoid the taxes. We must give our land 
to Musashi, the warrior. The land he owns is not 
taxed by the imperial government. Musashi’s great- 
grandfather was a friend of important nobles and 


was given tax exemption for himself and his de- 
scendants. If we give our land to him, our land will 
also be exempt. We will not have to pay the em- 
peror’s taxes, but we will still have the right to 
work on the land from generation to generation. 
We will have to pay part of our crops to the warrior 
for the privilege of his protection, but he will re- 
quire less of our crops than the imperial tax 
collector.” 

The room was silent. No one had expected to 
hear about such a plan. Suddenly Dairyo rose to 
speak against the idea. ‘Our ancestors have lived 
on this land for centuries. We cannot part with this 
land!” Other men murmured in agreement. 

Seigen was surprised that Dairyo had spoken. 
Dairyo did not have the right to speak against 
Seigen’s plan. As a clan member Dairyo was sup- 
posed to agree to Seigen’s decision without argu- 
ment. 

“Most farmers live on land owned by a person 
who owns a large amount of land,” said Seigen. 
“When the taxes of the imperial government are 
extremely high, the landlord might try to get the 
government to lower them. A powerful overlord 
can have a greater affect on the government than 
we can. 

“But we of the Okawa clan live on land that is 
not controlled by a big landowner. We have no 
powerful landlord to help us lower the taxes. 

“Tf we give this land to the warrior,” Seigen con- 
tinued, “nothing will be different. Our land will 
become part of the warrior’s estate, but we will 
continue to live and work on the land as always. 
But our taxes will be less, and we will be protected. 
The warrior’s men will oversee and protect us. 
Some warriors are cruel masters, but I believe 
Musashi will not be so harsh as others. He will 
punish those who displease him. But only terrible 
acts will bring terrible punishment.” 

Dairyo thought of his life in the village. Each 
morning he rose at dawn, packed a few balls of 
cooked rice into his small bag, and slowly walked 
to the fields where he spent the day at work. It 
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Rice was harvested by hand in feudal 
Japan. Workers cut the rice stalks with 
knives. Then they tied the stalks in bun- 
dles and dried them. When the stalks 
were dry, the rice grains were removed. 
Then the hulls were rubbed away from 
the kernels. Workers tossed the hulls and 
kernels into the air; the kernels fell to the 
ground, and the wind blew the hulls 
away. The workers cleaned the rice and 
packed it into containers made of rice 
stalks. 
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would not change his life at all if he owed his ser- 
vices and dues to the nobles of the imperial court 
or to a warrior. Both took his rice, his labor, and, 
if they wished, his life. Therefore, if giving the land 
to the warrior would bring lower taxes, perhaps 
it would be best. 

After Seigen had spoken, no one else spoke. 
Dairyo rose from the floor once again. “I am deeply 
sorry to have spoken against the decision of our 
uncle.” Dairyo’s face showed his embarrassment. 
How could he have questioned the word of his 
uncle and brought such disgrace on himself by for- 
getting his position? “Our uncle is correct. It does 
not matter who taxes us. Our daily lives will re- 
main unchanged.” 

Seigen accepted the apology. “Tomorrow I shall 
go to the warrior and tell him that we will give our 
land to him in return for his protection. He will 
surely agree since having more land and more peo- 
ple who owe him services and dues will make him 
more powerful.” 


The Rulers of Japan 





Musashi was a warrior, the type of fighting man 
later called samurai—“one who serves.” As an im- 


portant warrior, Musashi owed his loyalty to the 
military chief of Japan, the shogun. He carried out 
the shogun’s orders and helped him keep the peace 
in Japan. 

The shogun and the nobles of the emperor’s 
court both ruled Japan. The nobles lived in Kyoto 
where the emperor’s palace was located. The em- 
peror was the formal head of government. He was 
also the most important leader of the Shinto reli- 
gion. According to myth, the emperor was a descen- 
dant of the Shinto Sun Goddess. The first emperor’s 
family became known as the imperial or royal 
family. After that, all of Japan’s emperors were 
descendants of the imperial family. 

Because the emperor was a descendant of the 
Sun Goddess, only he could represent the people 
to the chief gods and ask for their protection. So 
the emperor spent much of his time attending 
Shinto ceremonies and performing rituals. A re- 
tired emperor—often the emperor’s father—was 
usually the leading noble at court and attended to 
business matters in the younger emperor’s name. 
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Before Yoritomo organized the military 
government, the imperial government 
was not able to control the different 
groups that wanted power. Private 
armies battled each other. Yoritomo’s 
warriors were able to control big out- 
breaks of fighting, but robbers and out- 
laws were always a problem. Bandits 
roamed the roads and pirates sailed the 
seas. Robbers broke into homes of 
noblemen in the cities. 
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The Rise of the Warriors 


For many years, the Kyoto nobility had depended 
on the warrior class to fight for them and protect 
their estates. Sometimes they would call on war- 
riors from one family to control an increase in 
power of another family. 

As a warrior, a man pledged absolute loyalty 
to his superior. Nothing was more important to 
him than his loyalty to his superior—not love of 
wife or children, duty to parents, or fear of death. 

After a five-year civil war from 1180 to 1185 be- 
tween warriors of two powerful families and their 
branches, one emerged as the more powerful—the 
Minamoto. The leader of the Minamoto family, 
Yoritomo, was already a leader of warriors when 
the emperor officially appointed him the shogun 
in 1192. After this, the shogun and the warriors 
began to have more influence throughout Japan 
than the nobles of the emperor’s court. 

As shogun, Yoritomo established his offices in 
Kamakura—away from the plays, music, festivals, 





During the twelfth century, two big clans 
fought for control of Japan, causing 
civil wars. Men from all parts of Japan 
became warriors, fighting for one of the 
two clans. The warriors wore swords and 
armor while fighting on horseback. 





and other distractions found in Kyoto. Yoritomo’s 
administration was run by warriors whom he ap- 
pointed. One of the shogun’s offices governed most 
warrior affairs. Officials in this office assigned 
duties and privileges to warriors throughout Japan. 
Officials were certain to notify a warrior if com- 
plaints were received regarding his behavior. There 
were military courts that settled disputes between 
warriors. One office managed public works, such 
as the building of irrigation projects and harbors. 
Another office handled the appointment of officials 
in the provinces. 

Yoritomo appointed his loyal warriors to be 
local military chiefs throughout Japan. He also ap- 
pointed his warriors to be managers of nobles’ es- 
tates. This power to appoint estate managers and 
local military chiefs had previously belonged to the 
nobles. But when Yoritomo became shogun, he 
made the appointments. 

The shogun’s followers were appointed to all 
parts of Japan and became the country’s leading 
warriors. Many warriors controlled areas consisting 
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When a warrior on horseback went into 
battle, one or two grooms on foot went 
with him. These grooms did not actually 
fight. They carried his equipment and 
gathered the heads of enemies cut off in 
battle 
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of several villages. Along with their assistants who 
were vassals or servants, the warriors collected 
taxes from the peasants and maintained order in 
the area they controlled. These warriors owed reg- 
ular dues to the shogun. Although warfare in the 
thirteenth century was only occasional, they had to 
be willing to fight in the shogun’s military forces 


if called. 


Warriors and Zen Buddhism 


Musashi came from an old warrior family. His 
grandfather had made his reputation by fighting 
for a powerful Minamoto warrior who controlled 
thousands of acres of land. For his services, 
Musashi’s grandfather received a gift of several 
hundred acres of land from his Minamoto 
overlord. 

Musashi was now 35 years old, and well known 
as a warrior. But Musashi was not happy. He was 
a good swordsman; but whenever he thought of 
death, his swordsmanship became awkward, al- 
most clumsy. He knew that some day he might die 
in battle, and he was afraid of death. He hoped that 
the practice of Zen Buddhism would help him con- 
quer his fear of death. 

Zen Buddhism, a religion which had come to 
Japan from China, became extremely popular in 
the thirteenth century among the warriors of Japan. 
They had begun to practice Zen Buddhism because 
it taught them to live a disciplined life and to be 
unafraid of death. 

Zen and other forms of Buddhism were based 
originally on the teachings of Siddhartha Guatama, 
a prince of India who lived in the sixth century 
B.c. As a young boy, Siddhartha was protected from 
the sad things in life. But as he grew older, he be- 
came aware of the suffering in the world. He saw 
an old man, a sick man, and a dead man, and he 
wondered why these men suffered. He decided to 
leave his family and devote his life to discovering 
how to overcome the suffering which seemed to be 
a part of life. 





These pictures show Siddhartha Gua- 
tama when he was a young prince of 
ndia. Siddhartha is seeing an old man 
and a dead man for the first time in his 
ife. He was sad to learn that people 
suffer from sickness and age and other 
things. He left home to discover the 
cause of suffering. After years of search- 
ng, he discovered that people can find 
goodness and wisdom within themselves 
and avoid suffering. What does this tell 
you about how Siddhartha felt about 
people? 





While meditating under a bodhi tree, Siddhartha 
came to understand the cause of suffering. He 
learned that nothing lasts forever. The flower 
withers, the mountain erodes, and man dies. To 
desire a flower, a mountain, or any life to last for- 
ever is to want something that does not exist be- 
cause everything is always changing. He learned to 
accept things like flowers, mountains, and life as 
they are, and not to hold onto them or be attached 
to them—for that is the cause of suffering. He 
learned not to become attached to anything be- 
cause nothing lasts. 

With the understanding of these things, 
Siddhartha became enlightened. He became known 
as the Buddha—the enlightened one. He began to 
teach others that each person must learn these 
things for himself through meditation and living 
correctly. 

Some of the people he taught carried his ideas 
throughout India and into other countries. In 
China, several types of Buddhism became popular, 
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Warriors practiced archery, horseman- 
ship, and swordsmanship. They believed 
physical hardship was important and 
heroic death in battle most honorable. 
Courage and loyalty were an important 
part of the code of warriors. It was 
also important to bring honor to their 
family name. Zen monasteries held 
contests in archery, wrestling, and fenc- 
ing for the warriors to enjoy. Warriors 
often retired to monasteries to become 
Zen monks. 
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and many monasteries were established. Zen Bud- 
dhism was one of several types of Buddhism that 
also became popular in Japan. 

A Zen Buddhist seeks to understand his own 
nature, not by studying ideas and thinking about 
them, but by looking into himself. In Zen, this dis- 
covery comes from the practice of Zazen—sitting 
meditation. 

While meditating, a person looks deeply into 
his own mind and soul. He looks beyond hate and 
worry, beneath pain and pleasure, under surfaces. 
He looks for his deeper mind where he finds only 
love and harmony among all things. In meditation 
he discovers his deeper mind again and again, until 
that mind becomes the one he uses daily. 

Musashi was interested in Zen because he 
thought it would help him to overcome his fear 
of death. As long as he was attached to his own 
life, he would be afraid of dying. Through Zen, he 


- wanted to accept both life and death without fear. 


Only then could be become a great warrior. 


The Search 
for Enlightenment 





Musashi walked across the fields from his house 
to the Zendo, the Zen Buddhist meditation hall. 
When he reached the Zendo, he took off his san- 
dals and left them outside on the steps. He entered 
the Zendo and bowed slowly to the small image 
of Buddha against the wooden wall opposite him. 
He lit a stick of incense which began to fill the 
room with a sweet fragrance. 

Musashi took a small, black pillow and sat on 
it in a full lotus position—his left foot on his right 
thigh and his right foot on his left thigh. His back 
was straight, his hands forming a gentle oval in 
his lap. He then began to practice Zazen. Through 
this practice Musashi hoped to discover his true 
nature. 

In the corner sat a Zen priest whose black silk 
robes flowed over him like a still waterfall. He ap- 
peared very calm and serene. Musashi had been 
visiting the priest regularly to learn the way of Zen. 

Musashi ended his Zazen and bowed slowly four 
times toward the altar. Then he walked over to the 
Zen master and bowed. The Zen master bowed and 
began to pour the warrior a cup of tea. He poured 
the tea until the cup was full, and he continued to 
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A Japanese Zen master once said the 
body must be held upright. Ears and 
shoulders, nose and navel must be kept 
in line with each other. The tongue 
should be kept against the roof of the 
mouth. Lips and teeth are kept firmly 
closed, while the eyes are to be kept 
always open. Some Zen masters taught 
students to close the eyes. This position 
of Zazen, held for many hours, was used 
to calm feelings of anger, irritation, and 
selfishness, and to calm and empty the 
mind. Why do you suppose people 
studying Zen Buddhism tried to control 
anger, irritableness, and selfishness? 
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pour as the warrior watched the tea spill onto the 
table. 


At last Musashi was unable to restrain himself. 
“Stop!” he shouted. “It is too full. You can’t put 
any more tea in that cup.” 

The priest put the teapot down on the small 
lacquered tray and said, “You are like this cup. 
You are filled with your own ideas and opinions 
about what Zen is and what it can do for you. How 
will I be able to show you Zen unless you first be- 
come empty? 

“You must not study Zen expecting it to do 
something for you. If you do, then you will not 
really understand Zen. You must study Zen only 
to study Zen, not to become fearless of death or 
to attain enlightenment.” 

Musashi did not understand. “Shouldn't I seek 
enlightenment?” he asked. 

The priest smiled at the warrior. “Enlightenment 
will happen only when you are ready. You cannot 


Sometimes 500 or more people lived in 
a monastery. The monks received some 
of the rice and other food they needed 
by begging from villagers. But they had 
to grow much of their own food and 
build and care for the monastery build- 
ings. Monks also learned about the arts 
of gardening, poetry, painting; and 
flower arranging. ; 


make it happen. You must begin by practicing 
Zazen and discovering your own Buddha-nature. 

“When you learn to express your Buddha- 
nature, you will experience every moment without 
thinking about yourself as Musashi, the important 
warrior. You will become one with what you are 
doing—drawing water or looking at a flower. There 
is a poem: 


How marvelous, how miraculous, 
I draw water, I gather fuel.” 


“What is so interesting about drawing water?” 
asked the warrior. Musashi was restless now, but 
the priest continued patiently. 

“Do not look for something interesting outside 
of yourself,” replied the priest. “Look deeply in- 
side yourself. You will begin to see spiritual mean- 
ing in what you do—even in the small things you 
do in living every day. You will feel in harmony 
with the world around you. 

“T cannot give you knowledge about you or the 
nature of Zen. Real knowledge of yourself must be 
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experienced as part of your life, like breathing. Real 
knowledge is not just thoughts in your mind. You 
can read descriptions of the taste of rice, but you 
will never know its taste until you try it.” 

The priest looked at Musashi’s sword and said, 
“T think you should let your sword help you to 
understand Zen. If you practice swordsmanship 
and Zen at the same time, you will discover more 
than if you practice only Zazen. Zen must be prac- 
ticed, not thought about.” 


The Way of the Sword 


After searching for some time for a sword master, 
Musashi at last found one some distance from his 
estate. The man was a master of both Zen and the 
sword. Musashi became his student and stayed 
with the master for several months. Every day he 
learned and practiced techniques of swordsman- 
ship. And every day he spent many hours sitting 
Zazen. 

When the master challenged his student to a 
contest, Musashi was quickly defeated. The master 
turned to him and said, “You have much to do to 
perfect your swordsmanship. But what you must 
do is spiritual, not technical.” 

“You are seeking to win when you draw your 
sword. But when you want to win, the thought of 
winning interferes with your art. You must simply 
be. You must not think about anything when you 
draw your sword. You must simply draw your 
sword.” 

Musashi spent several weeks more with the mas- 
ter meditating and perfecting his swordsmanship. 
He began to understand that perfecting his swords- 
manship was a means of perfecting his thought. 
He now understood this poem: 


I thought all the time 

I was learning how to win; 
But I realize now: 

To win is no more, 

No less, than to lose. 





A small statue of a warrior is pictured 
here. Because a warrior had to be ready 
at a moment's notice to fight, he was 
careful to keep his sword with him. To be 
without his sword would be dishonor- 
able. A warrior slept with his sword be- 
side his pillow. When a warrior’s baby 
was about to be born, a sword was 
brought into the room so that a baby boy 
might be born in the presence of a 
sword. When a warrior was dying, his 
sword was placed beside him 





This time, Musashi challenged his master to a 
contest. He drew his sword without thought of how 
to fight or how to win. He touched his master on 
the third thrust. 

The master was pleased. “You will become a 
great swordsman if you continue your spiritual 
training. But I want to caution you. The great 
swordsman avoids fighting, for fighting means kill- 
ing. For what reason would one kill another? For 
wealth and glory that do not last? Buddha teaches 
us to love one another.” 

Musashi listened carefully, for this was an im- 
portant lesson for a great swordsman to learn. The 
sword master continued, “It is easy to kill a man 
with your sword; it is more difficult to be the victor 
without fighting.” 


At Home 


When Musashi returned home, he saw his wife 
Chiyo waiting for him. Chiyo and her younger sis- 
ter were seated on the floor of the main room of 
the house; both were playing the koto, a stringed 
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The woman in this picture was a poet. 
During the ninth to twelfth centuries 
women of wealthy families were 
educated and became scholars and 
artists. During the later twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, women could 


inherit property and even military titles 
—rights that only men held in other 
periods of Japanese history. 


musical instrument. Musashi stood outside the 
doorway because it would be rude to interrupt 
their music. Through the door he watched his 
wife’s fingers move gracefully over the strings. 

As he watched his wife play the instrument with 
skill, Musashi thought of her other abilities. During 
his frequent trips away from home, Chiyo man- 
aged the estate. She kept in touch with the over- 
seers who managed the planting and harvesting. 
She organized the household and kept it running. 

Chiyo was a member of the Hojo family, a 
powerful family in the shogun’s administration. 
By marrying Chiyo, Musashi had increased his 
power and strengthened his position within Japan’s 
warrior government. Their marriage had been ar- 
ranged by their parents. Though they had not 
known each other before the marriage, they had 
grown to trust and understand each other over the 
years. 

When Chiyo had put down her instrument and 
her sister had left the house, Musashi entered the 
room. He and Chiyo greeted each other; then she 
brought him tea. While he drank his tea, she played 
the koto and told him what had happened on the 
estate in his absence. 
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“A few days after you left to find a sword mas- 
ter,” said Chiyo, “Seigen of the Okawa clan came 
to see you. Seigen, the clan elder, came to give the 
land of his clan to you in exchange for your 
services. 

“Seigen left this paper for you,” she continued. 
“It contains the information you need when you 
report receipt of this land to Kamakura.” 

Musashi was pleased with Chiyo’s news. More 
farmers would now pay an annual tax to Musashi 
instead of to the government tax collectors. The 
increased yield from the estate might enable him 
to build a residence in Kamakura and increase his 
reputation as a warrior who serves the shogun well. 
Of course, Musashi would now have to protect 
more workers and more land. But already a num- 
ber of young warriors wanted to work for Musashi 
and pledge him their services. He was certain to 
have enough men to protect the estate. 

Musashi planned to meet Seigen and then take 
a trip to Kamakura to attend an important shogunal 
ceremony. He would also report the increase in 
his landholdings. Then it would be necessary for 
him to go to Kyoto to perform the imperial guard 
service, a duty that fell on all warriors of the sho- 
gun. While there he would have a chance to visit 
Bukko the famed swordsmith. 


bf 


Visit to Kamakura 


Kamakura had not been designed to be a beauti- 
ful capital. It was only a small town when Yoritomo 
established the military capital there. Now it was 
a city. The streets were still narrow and lined with 
small, wood huts. But they were now crowded with 
people buying and selling rice, silks, land, and 
weapons. Musashi and his men pushed their way 
through the crowd toward the shogun’s office. 
Musashi spoke quickly with one of the officials 
who recorded the increase in Musashi’s land and 
asked the nature of Musashi’s service obligations 
to the shogun. Musashi mentioned the silk and 
other cloth that he had collected to help pay for 
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a temple construction project. He reminded the 
offical that his father and grandfather had served 
the warrior government well. The official knew 
that Musashi was loyal to the shogun. He ques- 
tioned him as a means of reminding him of his 
duty. 

Musashi was angry that the official had ques- 
tioned him at all. The code of the warrior called 
for complete loyalty to the shogun. To suggest that 
he might not be loyal was an insult. But Musashi 
held his pride in check. If he showed his anger, he 
would only make enemies among the shogun’s 
Officials. If the official wanted, he could strip 
Musashi of his rank and all his land. 

As soon as Musashi had completed his business, 
he and his men began the long overland trip along 
the Tokaido highway to Kyoto. 





The Swordsmith 


The journey to Kyoto lasted almost a week. On the 
way, Musashi rode through deep valleys and pas- 
sed over many mountains. He followed one of the 
many swift streams into the city and saw that it 
flowed into the canals that ran along the city’s 
avenues. 

The city of Kyoto was modeled after the ancient 
Chinese capital of Chang-an and had been built 
at the end of the eighth century. It was a large city, 
almost three miles in length. Along the side streets 
were rows of small bamboo houses with tiny vege- 
table gardens. Some other streets were about 100 
yards wide, lined with willow trees. These streets, 
along with the many canals, acted as fire breaks 
against the fires which broke out frequently and 
threatened to destroy the wooden city. 

The Imperial Palace was located at the northern 
end of the city. Few of the people of Kyoto had 
even seen the emperor who rarely left his palace. 
He was believed to be a descendant of the gods 
and kept company with only the nobles. He spent 
his time performing sacred rituals, writing poetry, 
and listening to music. He did not have much con- 
tact with the new rising families of the provinces. 
He considered them rough and without proper 
breeding and preferred the old noble families. The 
warriors, however, felt that the old families were 
weak and concerned only with their own pleasure. 

At last Musashi entered the part of the city 
where the market was. There people worked as 
carpenters, craftsmen, and food and clothing mer- 
chants. Musashi went to the shop of Bukko the 
swordmaker. 

Outside Bukko’s shop Musashi paused for a mo- 
ment, in Shinto tradition, to wash his hands and 
rinse his mouth with water from a public fountain. 
The pure water refreshed him spiritually. Then he 
pushed aside the straw curtain covering Bukko’s 
doorway and saw the swordsmith at work. 

With strong strokes, Bukko hammered the blade 
of a warrior’s sword. He and his assistant worked 
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A sword was believed to have a spirit of 
its own. Before forging the blade, the 
swordsmith had to fast and be purified. 
On the left, the swordsmith is polishing 
a sword he has made. On the right the 
swordsmith and his assistant are heating 
and shaping metal for a sword. The art 
of blademaking was a secret passed from 
father to son and from master to student. 
As early as the thirteenth century, 
Japanese swords were better than any 
others in the world. Makers of swords 
were the most honored artisans of their 
time. 
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at the peak of their physical and spiritual powers. 
With each stroke of Bukko’s hammer, sparks of 
fire shot out like threads of lightning. 

When Musashi entered the shop, Bukko and his 
assistant rose to welcome their visitor. Bukko apol- 
ogized for the smallness of his shop and the infe- 
riority of his skill. Musashi explained his interest in 
Bukko’s swords. 

Bukko picked up two swords and said, “We 
must test them to see which possesses the greater 
power.” He handed them to Musashi. 

Musashi held the two swords in his hands. Their 
blades were sharp, their shape graceful, and their 
balance perfect. Musashi was unable to see any 
difference between them. 

Bukko motioned to Musashi to follow him out- 
side. They walked some distance together until 
they found a swift stream with dead leaves floating 
in it. Bukko tied up his robe and waded out to the 
middle of the stream and placed the swords in the 
water. Every leaf which met the blade of the first 
sword was cut in half. But every leaf which 
approached the second sword avoided the blade. 


Bukko took the two swords out of the water and 
handed the second sword to Musashi. “Take this 
one,” said Bukko. “It is more powerful than the 
first because it does not seek to kill or destroy. The 
first can only cut, but this sword is divinely in- 
spired.”’ 

Musashi took the second sword in his hand and 
struck blows against the wind. This sword pos- 
sessed a mysterious energy that swept through 
Musashi’s body like an ocean wave; he felt a 
strange thrill. 

Musashi put the sword in its sheath and bowed 
to Bukko. Bukko returned the bow. Musashi knew 
that he possessed a remarkable sword. 


At the Monastery 


Musashi’s men who had traveled with him re- 
turned home. But Musashi walked north from 
Kyoto to the Zen Buddhist monastery on Mt. Hiei. 
To demonstrate to the monks that he was unat- 
tached to worldly goods, Musashi dressed in sim- 
ple traveler’s clothes and carried no money. He 
was filled with reverence at the sight of the mon- 
astery. He hoped that the monks would allow him 
to visit there a while. 

He beat on the heavy gate. An old monk opened 
it slightly and asked, “Who is it?” 

“Tam Musashi, a warrior. I have come to learn 

about Zen. I beg permission to enter.” 

The old monk said nothing and shut the gate. 

Musashi placed his bundle beside the gate and 
knelt, his head down on the bundle. The wind 
swept across the mountain and the stone monas- 
tery in sudden gusts. The sun began to set, and 
night sounds began to fill the air. Musashi was 
cold. Finally, the old monk opened the gate again 
and looked at Musashi. “You are still here? What 
do you want?” 

“IT have come to find enlightenment,” replied 
Musashi. 

“You won't find it here,” the old monk said, and 
shut the gate. 
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A man kneels at the entrance to a Zen 
monastery, waiting for permission to 
study there. Only those who were sincere 
about studying Zen were admitted to the 
monastery. A person was kept waiting, 
perhaps for days, sitting head down, 
on the steps of the monastery until his 
body began to hurt. By waiting he proved 
his patience and humility. 
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The next day passed, and the monk had still not 
permitted Musashi to enter. Musashi began to 
meditate. When night fell, the monk opened the 
gate. “What are you doing?” he asked the warrior. 

“Meditating,” was his only reply. 

The old monk looked at him and said, “I believe 
you are sincere in your desires. You may stay the 
night.” 

The monk led Musashi through the courtyard 
to the Zendo where Musashi put down his bundle 
and continued meditating. He sat Zazen until the 
morning when he was brought into the courtyard 
again. “Stay here with your bundle,” the monk 
instructed him. Musashi knelt the whole day, head 
down on the bundle, and tried to empty his mind 
of distracting thoughts. 

At last the old monk led him into the dining hall 
where the monks gathered in silence for their even- 
ing meal. Musashi was exhausted and hungry. 

The monks began to chant and pray, “May this 
meal be shared by all creatures in this world and 
the spirit world.” 

Musashi was served rice with barley and a bowl 
of soybean soup. He meditated with the other 





Pictured on the left are monks seated in 
the monastery dining hall. The monks ate 
in complete silence, but recited scrip- 
tures before and after each meal. In the 
picture on the right, monks work in the 
monastery kitchen. Work was an im- 
portant part of the life of a Zen monk. 
There was a saying: ‘If one does not do 
any work for a day, one should not eat 
for a day. 


monks during dinner. Then he was led to a small 
room furnished with only a mat for sleeping. There 
he meditated for three days. 


Looking Inward 


As the first light of dawn filtered into his room, 
Musashi was visited by the monk. The monk led 
Musashi to the abbot, the head of the monastery, 
for an interview. As they crossed the courtyard, 
Musashi saw long lines of monks walking through 
the gate. They carried small bowls for begging, the 
monastery’s chief means of support. They were 
going to a nearby village. 

In a short time the monk and Musashi reached 
the abbot’s room. “Why have you come here?” 
the abbot asked of Musashi. 

“T have come to ask for instruction from you,” 
Musashi replied. “What shall I do to learn the way 
of Zen?” 

“Here in the monastery there is much work to 
do,” replied the abbot. “While you are here, 
Musashi, you must work, too. You will help to 
sweep the floors and clean the kitchen.” 
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Zen monks are waiting to meet with the 
Zen master. Some meetings were volun- 
tary and some were required. Before a 
monk entered the master’s room, he 
struck the bell and announced his 
coming. He bowed before entering. 
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Musashi bowed to the abbot and left. For sev- 
eral days, when he was not working, he was medi- 
tating; when he was not meditating, he was 
working. Finally, he tired of sweeping and clean- 
ing and complained to the old monk. “I came to 
become enlightened, not to do the work of a peas- 
ant. | am a warrior and should not have to do this 
kind of work.” 

The old monk replied, ““What is so special about 
a warriors work? Work is work. You must prac- 
tice using your deeper mind when you work, as 
well as when you meditate.” 

Musashi remained silent and returned to his 
sweeping. Later he asked to speak again with the 
abbot. ‘““What is enlightenment?” he asked. 

After a moment of thought the abbot replied, 
“The bottom of a pail is broken through.” Musashi 
tried to understand the abbot’s answer. He could 
not. ““You want me to tell you how to become en- 
lightened,” continued the abbot. “But all I can do 
for you is point the way. I try to say things to you 
to prepare your mind for enlightenment. Though 





you may not understand me now, one day you will. 
Continue to look within yourself for the source of 
your being. When you are ready, an inner sense 
will be awakened. Enlightenment is the opening 
of the mind-flower.” 

During the next week, Musashi practiced finding 
and using his deeper mind. He learned to concen- 
trate on simple tasks without thinking about him- 
self as a warrior who might someday die in battle. 
He felt a sense of freedom. 

Before returning home, Musashi asked again 
to see the abbot. The abbot received Musashi in 
silence. As they sat together quietly, the abbot be- 
gan to tell a story. 


A warrior once went to a Zen master to study Zen. The 
Zen master asked the warrior, “When do you concentrate 
the beste” 

“When I’m playing chess,” he replied. 

Then the Zen master called for another of his students, 
an older man, to come and bring a chessboard and chess- 
men. 

The Zen master asked for the warrior’s sword, and told 
the two men to play a game of chess. “Whoever loses the 
game will also lose his head by this sword,” said the Zen 
master. They began at once to play. Both men had prom- 
ised complete obedience to their teacher, the Zen master. 

As they played, both men appeared to be concentrating 
completely on the game. For them, at that moment, the 
game was their whole world. But the warrior was the more 
skillful chess player. The older man launched an attack, 
but quickly lost his key chessmen. 

During the game a wave of love swept through the 
warrior’s mind. He realized that if he won, the older man 
would be killed. Feeling free of worry, the warrior began 
to make mistake after mistake, leaving himself defenseless 
against the older man. 

Suddenly the Zen master leaped forward and turned 
over the chessboard. “No one has won, and no one has 
lost,” said the Zen master, “and no one will lose his head. 
Three things were required of you in this game—concentra- 
tion, love, and fearlessness of death. The warrior has 
learned all three today.” 


The abbot looked at Musashi and motioned him 
to leave. 
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The City—1971 





“Attention, attention, everyone,” came the loud 
voice of the tinkle-bang merchant. Akira heard 
the voice above the noise of traffic. He pushed 
aside his heavy quilts and went to the window. 

There on the sidewalk was a man dressed as a 
samurai in baggy pantaloons and a kimono with 
a crest on each sleeve. “Come to the Takami,” he 
said to the surrounding crowd of small children 
and adults. In formal Japanese phrases he praised 
the restaurant he was paid to advertise. He de- 
scribed in elaborate detail the food that patrons 
would enjoy there. 

Akira yawned sleepily. He had wanted to sleep 
late because he had gone to a movie with his 
friends the night before. But the noises from the 
street came through his window, even though his 
apartment was four stories up. He felt lucky to 
have his apartment, even though it was on a busy 
street and was just one room. Behind a folding 
door he had a single burner stove and an icebox 
he had purchased himself. 

Tokyo had grown rapidly in the 15 years Akira 
had lived in the city. Even the large apartment proj- 
ects financed by the government were crowded, 
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Air pollution in Tokyo has increased 
greatly since 1965. The Tokyo govern- 
ment has set up a system to check the 
level of air pollution and let the public 
know about dangerous poisons in the air. 
Although the government knows how 
serious the problem is, it has been slow 
to require large industries to install 
anti-pollution equipment. 


and people waited years to move in. Akira’s em- 
ployer, United Chemical, owned his apartment. 
Because he had worked for them for 10 years, he 
had an apartment to himself. Most single men 
shared a room with two or three others. In Akira’s 
building there also lived families with children. 

Akira had grown used to the rush of people and 
traffic in the city. He enjoyed the entertainment 
the city offered—movies and baseball games. He 
liked horse races and nightclubs, too, when he 
could afford them. But in the last few years the 
crowds of people made it difficult to get from place 
to place, and the smoggy air burned his lungs. 

Akira rolled up his quilts and placed them in 
a small wall closet. Then he lit his single gas bur- 
ner to heat water for his tea. He took a small por- 
celain bowl full of leftover rice from the ice box. 
To it he added seaweed and fish. Akira liked fish 
and ate it often, even though it was almost as ex- 
pensive as meat. 
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Tokyo's ways of getting rid of garbage 
and sewage have not kept up with the 
growth in population. The government 
is trying to find new ways to reuse waste 
material or to get rid of it so that it won't 
pollute canals, rivers, and other water- 
ways. 





Akira sat cross-legged on the straw mats that 
covered his floor. He placed the bowl on a short- 
legged table and began to eat with wooden chop- 
sticks. The rice was good, seasoned with the 
slightly salty taste of seaweed. But the fish tasted 
strange. “Maybe the fish is rotten,” thought Akira. 
He tasted the fish again. It tasted foul and made 
him feel sick. He spit it out. “What kind of fish 
have I bought?” he wondered out loud angrily. 

He remembered reading that about 100 people 
had died after eating fish from a river near his 
home town. He frowned at the thought, and his 
face flushed. Akira suddenly lost his appetite. He 
threw the food into the garbage. 

The rotten-tasting fish made Akira think about 
pollution. He had heard reports that his own com- 
pany was polluting the nearby river with waste 
chemicals washed from the floors of the factory. 
But he did not want to believe it. “Even if the com- 
pany was polluting the river, it wouldn't really 
matter,” he thought. No fish had been alive in it 
for years. Some local citizens had complained 
about the polluted river, but the company had 
called them troublemakers. 

Since 1970, there had been a law giving Tokyo’s 
Health Department inspectors the power to enter 
any place of business, large or small, to check for 
pollution. They constantly tested the air for bac- 
teria. They checked water as it entered and left a 
building. They could impose a fine for a high pol- 
lution rate or impose other penalties until the pol- 
lution level was reduced. If the inspectors found 
that United Chemical was polluting the river, the 
plant could be shut down, and Akira would no 
longer have a job. 

Akira did not want to think about such possibil- 
ities. He was not responsible for the problems, and 
there was nothing he could do. His company had 
been good to him. He could go to the company 
doctor if he felt ill on the job, and his salary was 
paid when he had to stay home because of injury. 
His apartment, although not cheap, was a good 
place to live. Akira put his bowl away. 
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Many couples are married in a Shinto 
ceremony. Shinto is a religion that began 
in Japan. Its main belief is that super- 
natural beings control and dwell in all 
things. Offerings are made to calm evil 
spirits and to give thanks to good spirits. 
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Traditional Worship 


As Akira was leaving the apartment, he passed a 
photograph on a shelf. The photograph was of an 
uncle who had died in World War II. The shelf was 
a butsudan, a Buddhist household altar. On a short 
table in front of the shelf was an incense burner. 
Occasionally Akira lit some incense and sat quietly 
in front of the altar. He still followed the custom 
of having a butsudan, even though few of his 
friends had one. 

Akira recalled the butsudan in his parents’ home. 
According to custom, his mother had placed rice 
and tea in front of their butsudan each day of her 
life. Akira could still remember a day long ago. 
Word had come that his mother’s father and mother 
had been killed in Nagasaki. They had been killed 
by the atomic bomb that destroyed the city near 
the end of World War II. Her whole body had 
trembled, and tears had flooded her face. She wept 
for hours and then went to the Buddhist temple 
for comfort. 

When she returned, she had repeated to him 
what the priest told her, “The world is an endless 
cycle of life and death and rebirth.” She sat quietly 
before the butsudan for several hours. Then she 
got up and brought her parents’ photographs to 
place on the butsudan. 

Each day for almost a month she had burned 
incense at the butsudan and prayed. Sometimes she 
wept because she would never have the ashes of her 
parents to place on the altar. 

Although Akira had been a small child at the 
time, he remembered the incident. It was the one 
time his mother had spoken to him the words of 
Buddhist teaching. Generally she was concerned 
only that he make the offerings at the butsudan 
and pray as she did. 

Akira’s mother also prayed in front of a Shinto 
god-shelf. It was another simple shelf holding a 
picture of Hirohito, the Emperor of Japan. She be- 
lieved the emperor was divine, a descendant of the 
Shinto Sun Goddess. Like most Japanese people, 


Buddhism came to Japan from India 
through China and Korea. Buddhist 
belief, which teaches sympathy for all 
beings in the universe, does not go 
against Shinto beliefs. The two religions 
exist side by side. The same people who 
are married in a Shinto ceremony, mourn 
the dead in a Buddhist ceremony. 





she was loyal to the emperor and felt she should 
obey his commands. 


Years of Change 


Throughout the history of Japan, rulers expected 
loyalty and obedience from the people. Everyone 
was taught to be loyal and obedient to someone 
else. Children obeyed their parents. A wife obeyed 
her husband, a son his father. A nation of people 
was loyal to and obeyed its emperor. 

In 1868, a group of country warriors restored a 
young emperor to his position as head of the gov- 
ernment. These warriors became the emperor’s 
advisors. They helped Japan emerge from a 265- 
year period when all foreigners had been expelled 
and trade cut off. For 44 years, the people and the 
government worked hard to change Japan from a 
rural, feudal country to a modern country with a 
central government. This period of change from 
1868 to 1912 is called the Meiji Restoration. 
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In this painting, the new army of the 
Meiji Emperor (in western-style uniforms) 
is attacking women warriors (in tradi- 
tional dress). The women were fierce 
fighters and took part in a rebellion 
against the Emperor. Warriors in several 
parts of Japan had rebelled against the 
idea of central government. Although 
the Emperors army had done little 
fighting, they were able to defeat the 
warriors who were not united. 
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During this time, the government built railroads, 
roads, highways, and bridges. It created an army 
and navy. The government developed such indus- 
tries as shipbuilding, mining, and silk and cotton 
mills, then sold them to merchants. The government 
built new schools throughout Japan, and attendance 
in elementary schools became compulsory. Accord- 
ing to tradition, schools taught children to be loyal 
and obedient to the emperor. 

A Constitution based on law was adopted in 
1889, It gave the emperor absolute power and also 
provided for a parliament. The parliament, or Diet, 
included a House of Peers and a House of Rep- 
resentatives. Representatives were elected by the 
people. The representatives could suggest laws, 
but neither house of parliament had the power to 
pass laws. With the advice of cabinet ministers, 
the emperor’s word became the law of the land. 

In the 1930s, strong military leaders controlled 
the emperor. But the emperor remained the divine 
leader of the national religion, Shinto, and the 
people felt loyalty and obedience toward him. The 
military leaders used this loyalty and obedience 
for the emperor to gain support for their policies. 
Textbooks, newspapers, and other printed material 








The Japanese army of the 1930s was 
large and well trained. As Japan became 
more industrialized and produced more 
goods, the government needed places 
to sell the products and places to get 
raw materials. So Japan used the army 
to take over smaller nations and parts of 
China. The army was used to control the 
Japanese people 


were censored. People were not allowed to criticize 
the emperor or the military leaders. Under military 
leadership, Japan built a strong army and navy and 
began taking over less powerful countries. This 
expansion brought Japan into World War II. 

When Japan was defeated in 1945 at the end of 
World War II, the government and the Meiji Con- 
stitution were changed. The power to make laws 
was taken from the emperor and given to the Diet. 
A Japanese military force was forbidden. 

The new government made changes. Shinto was 
no longer the national religion; Shinto shrines and 
priests no longer received government funds. The 
new government also extended compulsory educa- 
tion from six to nine years. Japanese school children 
were no longer taught obedience to the emperor. 
Instead, they were taught about democracy. 

New laws gave more rights and equal treatment 
to both men and women. For example, Akira’s 
father, according to the law, could no longer de- 
mand that Akira live at home as an adult. Primo- 
geniture, the law by which only the oldest son could 
inherit money and property from the parents, was 
abolished. Women were now allowed to own prop- 
erty, to vote, and to take public office. 
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In the years after the war, more and more people 
moved from rural areas to cities to find jobs. Mar- 
ried couples found their own apartments, away 
from their parents. Older children left home to find 
work or to attend school. 

People gradually performed religious ceremonies 
in their homes less and less. For many people, 
Shinto was a reminder of the military leaders who 
had led them to defeat in the war. People still vis- 
ited the large city and neighborhood shrines on 
festival days. But they did it more for pleasure than 
out of a sense of loyalty and obedience. 


Tokyo in 1971 


Akira walked down the stairs to the street below 
his apartment. It was already crowded with auto- 
mobiles, the air thick with exhaust fumes. He 
quickly crossed the avenue and turned onto a side 
street. It was filled with children of all ages— 
wrestling, playing hopscotch and _ cops-and- 
robbers. Fishmongers and junkmen, flower mer- 
chants and toymakers pushed their carts between 
the motorbikes and people. 

There was a paper-theater man who sold sweets 
from his bicycle and told stories with the aid of 
hand-drawn pictures. Akira stopped to listen, for 
such men were rarely seen. The man had propped 
his pictures up on the sidewalk and was speaking 
with great exaggeration. “And the warrior took 
his magic curved sword and leaped into the basket 
of a giant balloon filled with hot air.” 

“Just like you,” one of the children called out. 

“No, like your father,” the man answered. 

He continued. “The balloon lifted off the ground 
and was swept out to sea by a fierce wind made by 
demons. A huge demon with great, red eyes and 
a long nose leaped out of a cloud and punctured the 
balloon with a spear. The balloon began to fall 
toward the ocean where the warrior would surely 
drown. 

“What will he do?” he asked his audience. “Well, 
he had an idea. It was so simple the warrior could 


The paper-theater man with his cartoon 
pictures amuses children in front of 
one of the Jarge apartment buildings 
of the en An the picture on the right, 
men carry a neighborhood shrine. Most 
districts in Tokyo still have a Shinto 
shrine and people consider it their duty 
to pay for its upkeep. They might do it 
out of respect for old customs rather 
than as a religious duty. 


hardly believe it. All he had to do was 
He paused a moment, then he said, “Well, that’s 


all for today, my friends. I will tell the rest of the 
story tomorrow. Who wants to buy some candy 
now?” 

But no one bought any. Their attention was sud- 
denly caught by the sounds of chanting voices and 
beating drums. It was a procession of singers, 
masked dancers, and musicians. Everyone rushed 
to line the street. 

Two lines of men carried a tall pagoda-like 
shrine, almost 20 feet high. The shrine had doors 
painted gold. The rest of it was wood—carved and 
lacquered red. The men carried the heavy shrine 
by means of long poles resting on their shoulders. 
They were carrying it to a small shrine in the mid- 
dle of the district. It would stay there for several 
weeks until the festival at the district shrine. 

The men joked with the crowd and drank sake, 
a rice wine, that people offered them. Akira planned 
to attend the shrine festival on the day of the cere- 
mony. There would be food and amusement booths 
in addition to the Shinto rituals. Akira would spend 
the day enjoying himself. But now he wanted to 
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Japan has the world’s fastest train 
service between and within cities. It 
is fast, safe, and cheap. The crowded 
subway, however, shows one of Tokyo's 
problems. As factories grew, more and 
more people moved to the cities to 
find work. The population grew so fast 
that transportation and housing could 
not keep up. 
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walk to a quiet, shady park where he could read 
his newspaper. 


Some Effects of Industry 


Monday morning, shortly before eight o'clock, 
Akira stood on a raised, concrete platform waiting 
for an elevated train. Several sped past him without 
stopping. Inside the trains people were crowded 
against each other. 

From where he stood on the platform, Akira 
could see part of Tokyo. It was the world’s largest 
city. Over 11 million people lived there. A dense, 
brown smog hung in the air. Wooden houses, small 
shops, massive factories, and towering skyscrapers 
lined the streets criss-crossing the landscape. In 
his mind Akira compared the scene to the small 
town in which he grew up. He knew why he had 
left his home village. There were no jobs there. But 
sometimes he missed the countryside. 

Finally a train stopped, and when the doors 
opened Akira pushed into it. Inside, the air was 
warm and smelly. Several people wore white gauze 
masks to protect themselves against the possible 
cold and flu germs in the air. When the train 





The chemical plant below is located 
within the city limits of Tokyo. The apart- 
ments in the front of the picture house 
many of the plant's workers. Because 
the chemical plant covers a large area, 
its workers still must travel some dis- 
tance to reach work. 
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reached Akira’s station, he pushed his way out of 
the crowded train and took a deep breath. The air, 
even though it burned his lungs when he breathed 
deeply, seemed fresh compared to the air in the 
train. 

Akira walked through the gates of the huge in- 
dustrial plant in which he worked. It covered al- 
most three-quarters of a square mile, and from its 
giant chimneys long fingers of white smoke 
reached into the sky. He remembered the company 
president once saying that the smoky haze hanging 
over Tokyo was its banner of progress. No one be- 
lieved that any longer, and certainly no company 
official had said it recently. Air pollution had in- 
creased tremendously in the 1970s. The smoke and 
soot from factories that used oil for fuel mixed with 
the exhaust fumes of automobiles. Laws had been 
passed, but enforcing the law was expensive; and 
it would be another year before air monitors would 
be in operation. 


At Work 


When Akira entered the plant, he noticed a small 
group of men dressed in business suits. “These 
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It will be difficult to have clean air again 
in Tokyo and other large cities unless 
the population and industries are moved 
into areas with fewer people. Already 
several industries have built plants in 
small towns. How might this affect the 
small towns? 
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must be city officials,” he thought. His foreman, 
Oyama, had told him they would make an inspec- 
tion tour soon. Residents of the district had com- 
plained of river pollution to the Tokyo city 
government. 

One man in the group had taken samples of the 
water above the plant and another man samples 
from the river below the plant. Two men joined 
the group with samples of the different chemicals 
produced in the plant. Now all the men of the 
group gathered together to talk to the president 
of the company. 

Akira’s foreman, Oyama, came up, commenting, 
“That’s old Matsushita himself.” They watched 
the group walk to another part of the plant. As the 
president passed them without a sign of recogni- 
tion, Oyama said, “Matsushita has forgotten the 
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In spite of the need for lumber and other 
raw materials, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry has set long-range goals 
for saving the national forests which 
cover 70% of the land in Japan. Thirty 
percent of the forest land has been set 
aside for recreation. Why do you think 
the Ministry is doing this? 


old days. When I worked for him before the war, 
there were only 15 of us. He came to my wedding 
and called me by my first name. Whenever any 
of us was sick, he managed to come by or give us 
an advance on our paycheck. He always helped us 
and seemed to care about us.” 

Akira liked to hear Oyama talk about the old 
days. Akira had worked only for large companies. 
They often provided dormitories, recreation facili- 
ties, health care, and retirement benefits for full- 
time employees. But he had never felt that an 
employer was personally concerned about him. 

“We sometimes worked long hours of overtime 
for no extra pay,” continued Oyama. “We didn’t 
complain if Matsushita was sometimes slow with 
our paychecks. We knew when he was short on 
money. 
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Foreign Trade — 1972 


Exports $28,591 million 


Middle & Near East 
4.1% 






Communist Countries 
5.1% 


Imports $23,470 million 


Communist Countries 
5.3% 


In 1972, Japan exported 3.5 billion 
dollars worth of iron and steel and auto- 
mobiles; 2 billion dollars worth of ships: 
800 million dollars worth of radios, 
optical instruments, and tape recorders. 
They imported 4 billion dollars worth of 
crude oil; 1.8 billion dollars worth of 
lumber; over 1 billion dollars worth of 
iron ore, other metal ores and coal; large 
quantities of wool, cotton, wheat, soy- 
beans and corn. What areas of the world 
are the biggest users of Japanese prod- 
ucts? On which areas does Japan 
depend for imports? 
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“But now he acts as if he has forgotten his work- 
ers,” added Oyama resentfully. “He acts like a big 
shot.” 

Akira knew Oyama was not just griping. He was 
concerned about the safety of the workers in the 
plant. Several job injuries had occurred in the past 
year. And Oyama, as one of the union leaders who 
represented the plant workers, was urging com- 
pany officials to replace worn-out machinery. 

“All Matsushita wants is a high profit and a high 
production rate,” said Oyama. “He doesn’t seem to 
care if workers are injured in the process.” 

Akira felt Oyama was exaggerating, for Matsu- 
shita was well known as a leader in Tokyo in pro- 
viding worker benefits. He was often seen walking 
through the plant, observing the work and asking 
questions of the men. “Come now, Oyama, Matsu- 
shita works hard, too. And he isn’t the only one 
responsible. There are many men who run the 
company now.” 

Oyama looked at Akira in disgust. “They’re just 
as bad. Does your machinery work so well you 
never have an accident?” 

Akira did not answer Oyama. It was almost time 
for the work day to begin. “Take it easy, Oyama. 
I’ve got to punch in on the time clock before I’m 
late.” Akira walked off toward his work section. 
He knew why Oyama was so angry. A vice- 
president of the company had said that the com- 
pany couldn’t afford to buy new equipment. He 
had also said that he believed most accidents were 
caused by workers’ carelessness. When Oyama 
had asked to talk to Matsushita, he had been re- 
fused. Now Oyama was proposing that the union 
go on strike when the workers’ contracts expired 
next week. | 

Akira felt Oyama’s bitterness toward the com- 
pany was personal. Akira did not feel as Oyama 
did. The job with United Chemical was the best he 
had had in Tokyo. True, he was not able to save 
much. But with the company benefits and enough 
money to buy a few luxuries in food and entertain- 
ment, he had no worries and was satisfied. 


Lumber ranks second among Japan's 
imports. Forests in Japan produce only 
50% of the lumber needed for buildings 
and for paper. Newspapers and books 
are in great demand with newspaper 
circulation in the millions. The largest 
amount of lumber is imported from the 
United States. Lumber also comes trom 
the Philippines, Malaysia, the Soviet 
Union, Indonesia, and Canada. What 
might happen if Japan can't get the 
lumber it needs? 





An Accident 


Akira worked in a large, open area filled with huge, 
covered metal vats. He poured chemicals into the 
vats where they were heated for an hour at 50 
pounds pressure. Then they were carried out of the 
vats by pipe. Akira was responsible for several vats 
which he filled in rotation. 

Akira followed a strict routine. He poured the 
different chemicals to be mixed from their large 
containers into the vats. He looked at the gauge 
which was at eye level to make sure the heat under 
the vat was the the right temperature. If the needle 
in the gauge registered over 50, the vat would bulge 
from the heat, the mixture overflow, and the vat 
probably burst. He kept track of several vats at 
once, filling one, checking it, then filling another, 
checking it, and so on. Eventually he came back 
to the first vat to turn the valve that would empty 
the vat of its chemicals. 

In his work Akira mixed chemicals according 
to a formula he did not understand. What became 
of the chemicals after they left his plant, he did 
not know. They might become paint on cars or go 
to make up plastic flowers. 

Occasionally Akira had some time between 
chores. Then it was hard to keep his mind from 
wandering from his job. Sometimes during his free 
moments he thought about the countryside and a 
vacation at the company resort. At other times he 
thought of his childhood. At the moment, he was 
imagining himself a maker of wooden toys. 

“T would take a few pieces of wood,” he thought, 
“and with some string make them into a fine mar- 
ionette. It would be nice,” he mused, “to make an 
entire thing.” 

Akira knew he would not become a toymaker. If 
he saved all of his extra money for a while, he 
could buy the tools for making toys. Then he could 
make toys in his apartment after work. But he 
could never save enough money to open a shop 
of his own. He knew it was easier to go on working 
for United Chemical. 
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Automobiles were first manufactured 
for export, but more and more Japanese 
are buying cars for their own use. Travel 
is popular and both cars and trains carry 
families to the cities, the country, the 
mountains, and the seashore. Cars are 
one reason for the rise in air pollution. 
The Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry is trying to produce a cheap, 
electric car. If the Ministry is successful, 
what changes might occur? 
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Akira’s dreaming stopped when he heard steam 
rushing from one of the vats. He leaped over the 
railing into the pit holding the vat. His hands flew 
to the hot valves that would turn off the heat. One 
was frozen and would not turn. Akira pulled a 
wrench from his pocket and fitted it to the valve. 
Dark, ink-like chemicals streamed down the side 
of the vat onto his hands. Finally, with all his 
strength, he slowly turned the valve off and backed 
away from the steaming vat. Several workers had 
rushed into the pits to shut down Akira’s other 
vats. As the steam gradually stopped hissing, Akira 
climbed out of the pit. His hands hurt, and Oyama 
said they would have to be treated. He took him 
to the company’s small emergency hospital. 

The doctor bandaged Akira’s hands and gave 
him some ointment to put on them after the ban- 
dages came off. The doctor explained to Akira what 
medical care the company provided. He would be 
treated for his injury without charge and the com- 
pany would pay his salary for the days he was un- 
able to work, up to two weeks. The doctor told 
Akira he thought it would take the rest of the week 
for his hands to heal. He then sent him home in 
a company car. 


The Strike 





After resting a day and a half in his apartment, 
Akira began to feel better. On the third day he 
went to the plant to have his hands rebandaged. 
The doctor told him he might be able to work in 
about three more days. While at home, Akira had 
had plenty of time to think about what Oyama had 
said about plant safety. Akira had not been careless, 
but he had been hurt. 

Tired of being alone in his apartment, Akira 
went for a walk. It was nearly seven o’clock in the 
evening, as Akira strolled down crowded streets 
and alleys. 

A group of very drunk young men came weaving 
toward him, laughing and singing. One bumped 
into him and nearly knocked him over. “Hey,” he 
called out, “watch where you're going.” 

“What do you mean?” Akira demanded angrily. 

“It’s OK, friend,” another man in the group re- 
plied good-naturedly. “We’re just having a good 
time. A hard day’s work deserves some fun. Don’t 
you agree?” 

Akira smiled in understanding and waved them 
on. It was then he saw a worn cloth sign hanging 
from a bamboo roof. The sign read “Genbei’”; it 
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The natural beauty around the imperial 
palace is as unchanging as the people's 
feeling for nature. Their love of nature 
shows in their gardens and in the ways 
they furnish their homes. In spite of 
changes brought about by the growth of 
industry and cities, some things stay the 
same. Families remain close; the people 
still celebrate traditional holidays; and 
they still enjoy the beauty of Japan. 
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was the broiled bird shop he had discovered when 
he first came to Tokyo. He slid rice paper doors 
aside and entered the dimly lit cafe. The walls and 
ceiling were black with the charcoal smoke of 
many years. Behind a wooden counter a man was 
cooking skewers of chicken and vegetables on a 
grill over a charcoal fire. The man recognized Akira 
as an old customer. “Hey, Akira, where have you 
been? We haven’t seen you for a long time. Are 
you a university student now?” 

Akira greeted him, but shook his head. “No.” 

“Oh, so you’re now an important man in busi- 
ness.” Both men laughed at the joke. 

When Akira had first come to Tokyo from 
Minamata, his small home town near Nagasaki, 
he had visited the Genbei often. It was a place 
where workers and students came to eat and talk. 
The chicken was cheap, the sake always warm, and 
the company friendly. 

“Hey, Akira, I heard about your hands,” a voice 
called out to him. Akira turned and saw some men 
sitting around a small table. He recognized his 
friend Jiro who worked at the factory with him. 
Jiro lived with his wife and two children in the 
same building as Akira. Their apartment had two 
rooms instead of one. 

“Come over here,” said Jiro. “Join us.” 

“Good. Just a moment, please.” Akira turned 
to the cook. “May I please have a chicken skewer, 
a bottle of sake, and two cups?” 

The cook lifted a small, slender ceramic bottle 
of sake out of a pan of steaming water. He tasted 
it. “It’s good and warm.” 

Akira thanked him and walked across the room 
with the sake and the cups. The cook threw a 
skewer of chicken on the grill. As the chicken 
touched the hot iron grill a flame flashed up. The 
aroma of burning fat filled the air of the small cafe. 

Two students dressed in long-sleeved plaid 
shirts and jeans were sitting at the table, as well 
as some workers from United Chemical. Akira sat 
down. When they asked about his hands, he said 
he would be well enough to work in a week. 


Japan ranks second only to the United 
States in the number of people with 
television sets. There is a very large 
public television company with many 
programs, including university courses 
There are also many commercial televi- 
sion companies. People in cities can 
choose from many stations. People in 
smaller communities have some choice 
of stations but not as many choices as 
people in cities 


“What about the accident?” asked one of the 
students. 

“What about it?” said Akira. 

“Why did it happen?” the student persisted. 

“T don’t know. A vat overheated, and chemicals 
overflowed onto my hands. I guess something went 
wrong with the machinery. One of the valves was 
frozen open—and that shouldn’t happen.” 

“Then Oyama’s right—some of the equipment 
is getting old and should be replaced,” said Jiro. 

“Big companies are always taking advantage of 
workers,” said one of the students. 

“What do you know about it?” asked another 
worker. 

“That’s just not true,” responded Akira. “Our 
company does good things for us. But that old ma- 
chinery is dangerous.” 

“Are you going to strike?” asked the student. 

“T don’t like the idea,” said Akira. ‘“The Diet has 
passed industrial safety laws. There should be 
some way to see them enforced.” 
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The laws of Japan are made by people 
elected to the Diet. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, one part of the Diet, has 
certain powers over the House of Coun- 
cillors, the other part of the Diet. The 
Representatives may kill any bill passed 
by the House of Councillors or pass a 
bill over its veto. In the picture, Emperor 
Hirohito, performing one of his duties, 
is opening a session of the Diet. 
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“T think Oyama is right,” said Jiro. “We'll have 
to strike to make our position clear.” 


An Election 


Akira wanted to talk about something besides 
striking and United Chemical. 

“Who are you going to vote for for governor of 
Tokyo next month?” he asked one of the students. 

“Why, Minobe, of course. He’s a Socialist. He 
will back up the pollution inspectors. He has said 
he will work to finance new housing and to pre- 
serve open space and parks. If he’s reelected, he 
will keep his word.” 

“What about Hatano, the Liberal Democrat?” 
Akira asked. 

Jiro, who overheard, said in amazement, “You 
don’t really think that he would do anything, do 
you? The Liberal Democrats are the ones who 
helped create the pollution problems by their pro- 
gram of more and more industry after the war!” 

“Hatano has a good reputation as a police 
officer,” Akira continued. “They say he has been 
promised a large budget by Liberal Democrats in 
the national government.” 

“Well,” replied Jiro. “The Liberal Democrats 
are a big party. They get a lot of support from men 
with business interests. They have a lot of power 
in our government. But they are beginning to 
sound as if they know what’s good for the people 
without asking. I’m going to vote for Minobe again. 
I’m tired of seeing all the advantages going to the 
families who run big businesses.” 

“That’s silly,” interrupted Akira. “We've all ben- 
efited. Before the war, who could afford to go to 
a doctor or own a TV? Now lots of people can.” 

“Now listen, Akira,” said Jiro heatedly. “Some 
people have more benefits than others. Many 
workers don’t have it as good as you do. I’m voting 
for Minobe because he is a Socialist. He’ll work 
for laws that help you and me.” 

_Other men in the cafe gathered around the table, 
eating skewered chicken as they listened. The two 





To vote in Japan, a citizen must be 20 
years old or older. Voters elect the Diet— 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives for four years, members of the 
House of Councillors for six years. They 
also elect a governor and an assembly 
for the prefecture in which they live. 
Prefectures are small areas of govern- 
ment. 


men had run out of arguments, when an old man 
spoke up. “Excuse me,” he said in an apologetic, 
but firm voice. “Your conversation has greatly in- 
terested me. I am a fisherman. Or at least I was un- 


til the dirty water killed all the fish. But I still think 


of myself as a fisherman. Soon, IJ think, there will 
be no more fishermen.” 

Akira and his friends turned to look at him. He 
was old and shabbily dressed. A red bandana was 
tied around his head, and his face was lined and 
worn looking. “But that is not what I want to talk 
about,” he continued. “I hear that your union may 
go on strike,” he said to the workers. “Too many 
accidents in your plant.” 

“That’s true,” replied Jiro. 

“You are concerned about your safety as work- 
ers, but don’t stop there. Your company also 
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The city of Tokyo is one prefecture. 
On the left Minobe, a governor of Tokyo 
for two terms, talks to the people. On 
the right protestors are marching to 
demonstrate their impatience with 
continuing problems. Governors of 
prefectures try to solve problems of 
rising costs, food shortages, air and 
water pollution, overcrowding, and 
traffic. But prefectures get their money 
from the national government. What 
difference might it make to a prefecture 
if the leaders of the national government 
belong to one political party and the 
governor to another party? 
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pollutes the air and water, which is dangerous for 
everyone,” explained the old man. 

“What I suggest is this,” he said pointedly. 
“Don’t go on strike for your safety conditions 
alone, but for your health as well. And then, you 
will find great support from the people in this dis- 
trict and from the people of Tokyo.” 

The students agreed with the old man. The 
workers said they would think about it. They, too, 
suffered from the smog in the air, but they felt 
loyal to their company. It would be difficult for the 
company to replace the worn equipment and to 
prevent pollution, too. 


The Strike Begins 


A week later the workers at United Chemical were 
on strike. Snow was falling as men and women 
walked along carrying signs that read, “Give Us 
Back Clean Air,” “Safety First,” “Protect Us from 
Old Machinery!” The union had voted to include 


ah" 





the pollution issue in their contract demands. They 
asked that the company install equipment to control 
pollution of air and water. 

United Chemical was strangely quiet, the air 
above the smoke stacks clear. A woman came up 
to the workers and offered Akira a cup of tea. She 
went on to the next man, saying, ‘Maybe the snow 
won't turn brown so soon this year.” 

“T live in your district,” she went on. “Yesterday 
our women’s group went to Mr. Noguchi, our dis- 
trict representative on the city council. Elections 
for city council will be held next month. We told 
him that if he wanted to be reelected he had better 
do something. We want some of the factories that 
are polluting the air to be fined. We also want some 
plan for controlling exhaust emission. People live 
in this air.” 

Akira listened intently. 

The woman continued. “We plan to picket 
Noguchi’s office and talk to him a few more times, 
and | think he will agree to do something for us.” 

Makiko, one of the woman workers, disagreed. 
“Noguchi gets election campaign funds from the 
owners of factories in this district. They will give 
their money to another candidate, if he gives too 
much support to inspectors.” 

“But he wants to be reelected. If he doesn’t 
listen to the needs of the people, no amount of 
money will help him,” said the woman firmly. 

After the plant had been shut down for a week, 
the river was cleaner. Delegations of townspeople 
had visited Mr. Noguchi with statements from local 
scientists that the plant did indeed pollute the river. 
Mr. Noguchi had contacted the health authorities 
and asked for a new investigation. The investiga- 
tion had been made, and the results showed that 
the company was responsible. The company de- 
manded that the case be taken to the courts for a 
final decision. Akira was happy the pollution issue 
would be decided in court. If the judges’ decision 
upheld the health authorities’ report, it would prove 
the anti-pollution laws could be enforced. Jiro did 
not agree. 
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Constant loud noises can make people 
sick. The sign above warns people how 
loud the noises are in an area near 
downtown Tokyo. Marchers in the 
picture on the right protest the level 
of chemical smog in the air. How would 
a government official know what they are 
protesting just by looking at them? Why 
do you think some of Tokyo's business 
streets are closed to vehicle traffic on 
weekends? 
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“What if it doesn’t work out that way?” he said. 
“If the men who run this company win, what is 
the next step?” 

“At least then we'll know the law has to be 
tougher,” said Akira. “We can take it back to our 
representative; take the issue to the Diet floor. If 
people are going to live in cities, we have to solve 
the problem of air and water pollution.” 

“Akira, you have too much faith,” said Jiro. 
“Politics doesn’t work that way. You have to have 
power to get things done. And today power means 
money.” 

“Well, I still think that the people have power 
in voting. If they vote for people who will solve 
the problem, that’s power.” 

Another week passed. Negotiations between the 
union and company had not settled the safety is- 
sue. The weather grew colder, and the strikers had 
to move faster on the picket line to keep warm. 
Union members from other companies met with 
them to offer encouragement. The money the 
union paid the men on strike was not equal to their 
salaries. The strikers felt that if the strike lasted 


much longer, they would be at a disadvantage. 
Oyama, Akira’s foreman, walked with him. “Re- 
member,” he said, “the company also suffers when 
production stops. The company has creditors and 
stockholders who pressure them to settle the prob- 
lem and get the plant rolling again. We must stand 
Pirie 


A Function of Government 


A month had passed. The union had no more 
money to pay the strikers. Akira was still on the 
picket lines. He and several men and women 
strikers warmed their hands around a blazing trash 
barrel as they talked. 

Akira felt discouraged. The company had re- 
fused to meet the union’s safety demands. “With- 
out some pay, it is getting too hard to strike any 
longer,” he said out loud. 

Several of the men agreed. “We’re living on 
savings now. With the price of food so high, my 
savings won't last,” said one of the workers. 

Another man spoke up. “It seems the govern- 
ment will be a third party in the negotiations. 
Neither side is going to compromise.” As he spoke, 
official government cars pulled into the parking 
lot of the company. Oyama and other union offi- 
cials got out of the cars. 

Oyama joined the strikers. “The union has just 
announced that it has agreed to government media- 
tion.” 

“That is what we figured,” replied Makiko, a 
woman striker. They all watched the men enter 
the plant. “It’s too bad. There are many people in 
government who won’t make a decision against 
a large corporation. Because our union is limited 
to this company, we don’t represent much voting 
power in the Diet.” 

Akira frowned. Makiko was a good friend, but 
he felt that she was always down on government. 
She was a member of the Socialist Party and be- 
lieved that the government should be run for the 
benefit of the workers. She also believed the 
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Children’s Day (May 5) is a national 
holiday. Girls’ Day (March 3) 1s cele- 
brated with a festival. Here a girl in 
traditional kimono rinses her mouth 
before entering a Shinto shrine. 


government should have more control over how 
companies were run and what they paid their 
employees. 

No one was happy about the situation. The 
union had agreed that the workers would go back 
to work while negotiations continued. But the 
workers felt they had much less than a 50-50 
chance of winning their demands. The strikers 
gathered their signs together and began to move 
in the direction of the subway. 

“So, Makiko,” said Akira, “tomorrow we return 
to work. I hope we win.” 

“Don’t count on it,” Makiko said sourly. “But 
the national labor unions are talking about a gen- 
eral strike. If we have a general strike of workers 
throughout Japan, the government will have to 
listen to the workers.” 

“Makiko, you are quite an agitator, aren’t you?” 
said Akira, smiling at her. 

“No, not at all. It’s just that I’ve learned that you 
have to keep reminding government of its respon- 
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Shinto priests wear the same dress as 
they did in feudal times. Several different 
religions have influenced Japan. Confu- 
Clanism came from China in early times 
Christianity came to Japan in the late 
1800s 





sibilities. In next month’s election we’ll be voting 
on a representative from this district. I’m hoping 
we can elect a Socialist to fill the Diet seat.” 

As they waited on the subway platform, they 
noticed huge posters had been hung for candidates. 
“Look at those posters. Every candidate says he 
is for the worker,” Makiko pointed out. “Well, 
there is only one way to make sure that they will 
be for you. Vote. Write letters. Form support 
groups. Debate with officials. You have to do a 
lot if you want to have some effect on 
government.” 

“l’ve always felt that voting is enough,” said 
Akira. “But you might be right about some other 
ways people can influence decisions.” 


The Festival 


The winter cold had broken, and the air was 
warmer as Akira walked to the Shinto shrine near 
his apartment. Akira was meeting his uncle at the 
shrine festival which began that day. His uncle was 
from the same country town as his parents. 

The festival honored the god who protected the 
people in the district. As Akira approached the 
shrine, he heard a bell ringing. The bell invited the 
god to enter the shrine. At the entrance, Akira 
stopped at a fountain. He rinsed his mouth with 
water from a long-handled dipper. Those who 
attended the ritual did this to become clean. 

The shrine was a small house for the god in a 
natural setting of trees and open space. In the main 
courtyard a priest sat on the ground. He was: 
dressed in a long, white robe with wide sleeves and 
a tall, black hat like those worn by Shinto priests 
1,000 years ago. Seated with him were several as- 
sistant priests and musicians. The priest recited 
prayers in an ancient form of the Japanese lan- 
guage. Girls dressed in red and white robes danced 
to music played on ancient instruments. Akira 
clapped his hands together to attract the god’s at- 
tention and bowed from the waist to pay respect 
to the god of the shrine. 
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When the ceremony was over, Akira walked 
away from the shrine toward decorated booths 
offering many things for sale. The booths lined 
both sides of a wide path. Loudspeakers in each 
booth called to the people to buy the goods—good 
luck charms, sweet cakes, dolls, balloons, gold- 
fish, paper flowers. There were crowds of people 
buying. Many parents bought things for their 
children. 

Above the noise Akira heard his uncle call to 
him, “Akira, Akira.” The sound of his familiar 
voice filled Akira with warmth. Akira had not seen 
his uncle or his parents for almost a year. He won- 
dered why his uncle had come to the city to meet 
him. 

“Ah, I am glad to see you again, Akira. It has 
been a long time.” His uncle who was a farmer 
looked very stiff and formal in a suit of city clothes. 
He spoke slowly, as did many people from the 
country. 

As they walked through the festival, Akira’s 
uncle told him the home town news. They passed 
booths with roasted corn, clams, squid, and cotton 
candy. At a sake booth they bought two cups of 
sake and sat down on a nearby bench to drink and 
to talk. The uncle began to speak about Akira’s 
parents. “My brother is getting old,” he began. 

In an instant, Akira guessed the purpose of his 
uncle’s visit. 

“Your father is no longer able to work,” said the 
uncle, “I have wondered how you plan to help your 
parents in their old age.” 

Akira’s face flushed. “I have never told my 
parents that I do not make much money at my job.” 
Akira looked at the ground as he spoke. “I have let 
them think that I am well off so that I would not be 
a burden to them.” 


A Son’s Duty 


Once before his uncle had come to the city to talk 
about Akira’s parents. Following tradition, they 
had chosen a girl for Akira to marry. But Akira had 





Since World War Il, women have had 
legal status equal with men. They are 
hired in greater numbers than men in 
service jobs such as government, teach- 
ing, and social welfare. They do much of 
the work on farms, in forests, and fish- 
eries. There are no women managers or 
administrators, however. Why do you 
think this is so? On the right a farm family 
eats together. Farm families today have 
more than they did years ago. Some- 
times, the younger members of the family 
who work in the city return to the farm to 
help with the work. Why might it be 
easier to care for old people in the 
villages than in the city? 





not wanted his marriage arranged for him. He had 
told his uncle that he wanted to choose his own 
wife and marry her out of love. Akira saw that his 
uncle was again speaking for his parents. 

“Your parents would like you to live at home 
with them,” his uncle said. Akira’s parents believed 
that members of a family should live together, in- 
cluding the father, the son, and the son’s son. 

Akira remained silent for a moment. “I cannot 
do that,” he finally replied. He wanted to remain in 
Tokyo. He still hoped to marry someone of his own 
choosing and raise a family. But he did not want to 
explain that to his uncle. “There is no way for me 
to make a living in our town,” said Akira. “I am 
not a farmer; I am a factory worker.” 

His uncle nodded his head in agreement. “It 
would be very difficult.” 

But Akira did not want to disgrace himself or his 
parents by forgetting his duty toward them. ‘The 
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The religious festival is still an important 
social event in Japanese life. Dances 
are performed by men and women on 
a wooden platform. They are as much 
a part of the festival as the religious 
ceremony. On the right, an actor in a 
lion mask pantomimes an old legend. 
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workers at my company have been on strike, but 
that is over. I will be getting more money since 
the workers signed a new contract,” he said. “I will 
be able to send home a little more money each 
month. If there was room here in the city, I could 
send for my parents. But apartments are not built 
for large families.” 

“T don’t know why you want to live here,” said 
his uncle. Akira’s uncle had always disliked the 
noise and smog of Tokyo. Akira agreed that the 
city was dirty and noisy. But he told his uncle of 
all the things he enjoyed in the city—movies, sports, 
dancing. These things were not found in the coun- 
Ch 

Akira thought about the life his uncle would 
return to in the country. As a farmer, he worked 
from early morning until late at night. He now had 





a hand-operated power tiller to turn the soil. But 
he still had to do all the planting, weeding, and har- 
vesting by hand. Since the government had passed 
land reform laws, his uncle was able to own his 
own land. He no longer paid rent to farm someone 
else’s land. Landowners could not own large sec- 
tions of land. 

Akira’s uncle did not worry much about illness 
in the family or a bad crop. The farmers had formed 
a cooperative to help each other. Their cooperative 
helped farmers get good prices at the markets for 
their grain and vegetables. 

Akira did not expect his uncle to ask questions 
about the strike. Akira did not mention the agree- 
ment to make safety checks on machinery, because 
he knew his uncle would not be concerned about 
safety in the chemical plant. In smaller towns, 
people were not very interested in the problems of 
workers or cities. They were concerned about better 
roads, a new school, or better farm profits. Usually, 
they voted for the conservative Liberal Democratic 
Party. Their local representative in the Diet would 
promise to work for their interests in the central 
government. 

The two men finished their sake and began walk- 
ing through the festival again. “When I return, I 
will tell your parents that you will try to send them 
more money,” his uncle said. “I will also talk to 
your brother. Perhaps he can come to live with your 
parents.” 

Akira and his uncle spent the afternoon attending 
the festival. They enjoyed the events for men, such 
as an archery contest, a wrestling match, and a boat 
race. Several times they joined a crowd watching 
dancers perform Shinto stories. Late in the after- 
noon a parade formed. Two lines of men carried 
the decorated, movable shrine of the neighborhood 
god on their shoulders. Priests in ceremonial dress 
led the others—people from the neighborhood, 
musicians, and dancers. Floats in the shapes of 
mountains, shrines, and boats followed along. After 
a full day of entertainment, Akira said good-bye 
to his uncle. 
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GLOSSARY 


This glossary will help you pronounce unusual words, foreign words, and proper names. It may be used like 


any dictionary. 


Use the following key to pronounce the words correctly. The pronunciation of each word is shown just after the 
word, between parentheses. The mark “ is placed after a syllable with an accent, as in ab bre vi ate (a bré’ vé at). 
(From Thorndike Barnhart Beginning Dictionary by E. L. Thorndike and Clarence L. Barnhart. Copyright © 1968 


by Scott, Foresman and Company.) 


a_ hat, cap e let, best 
a age, face é equal, be 
a father, far ahs, joule 

I ice, five 


Akira (4 ké rd) 


bodhi (b6° di) 

Bolivar, Simon (b6 lé’ var, 
sé mon’) 

Buddha (btd’ a) 

Buddhist (bud ist) 

Bukko (bik k6) 

butsudan (bii tsii dan) 


Chang-an (chdng’ an’) 
Ch’ing (ching) 

Chiyo (ché yd) 

Confucius (kan fyii’ shas) 


Dairyo (ddé ry6’ ) 
Diet (di’ at) 


Fan Mei-ling (fan’ ma’ ling’) 
Fengtou (fang’ di”) 


Gautama (g6’ ta ma) 
Genbei (gen beé) 
Go Uda (go ii da) 


Han Liu-hsing (han’ lyii’ 
shing’ ) 

Han-linyuan (han’ lin’ yii dn’) 

Hatano (ha ta nd) 

Hiei (hé eé) 


o hot, rock 
Oo open, go 
6 order, all 


ou house, out 


Hirohito (hir 6 hé’ ts) 
Hojo (hd’ jo’) 

Hungchi (hung’ ché’) 
Hwang-ho (hwang’ ho’) 


Ise (€’ se) 
Jiro (jé 10“) 


Kamakura (ka ma kii rd) 
Korea (k6 ré’ a) 

koto (k6 td) 

Kuo (kwéd) 

Kyoto (ky6’ té) 


Lanchow (laén’ chou’) 
Lenin, Vladimir (len’ an, 
vla dé’ mir) 
Li Chu-yan (lé’ ji’ yan’) 
Li Peng-shu (lé’ pang’ shit’) 


Makiko (ma ké ko) 

Mao Tse-tung (ma’ 6 dza’ 
dang’) 

Matsushita (md tsii sh’ ta) 

Meiji (meé jé) 

Minamata (mé na md ta) 

Minamoto (mé nd m6 td) 

Minobe (mé no be) 

Musashi (mii sd shé) 


Ke, fee tenn fe 


cup, butter 3 represents: 
full, put a in about 
rule, move e in taken 
young, yet i in April 


o in lemon 
u in circus 


Nagasaki (na ga sa’ ké) 
Noguchi (n6 gii’ ché) 


Okawa (6° ka wa) 
Oyama (6° yd ma) 


Pan (pan) 
Peking (pé’ king’) 


sake (sa ke’) 

samurai (sd mui rdé) 

Sanli (sdn’ 1é’) 

Seigen (seé gén) 

Shang (shang) 

Shinto (shén t6’ or shin’ td) 
shogun (sh6’ giin) 
Siddhartha (sid dar’ ta) 


Suzu (sti zi) 

Takami (ta kd mé) 

Tokaido (to kdé do’) 

Tokyo (t6’ kyo’ or t6’ ké 6) 
Wu (wii) 

‘Yoritomo (y6 ré t6 m6) 
Zazen (zd zen) 


Zen (zen) 
Zendo (zen dd’) 
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abbot, Zen—91-93 
actors—52 
air, pollution of—96-97, 
104-106, 110, 115-118 

Akira—95-125 

accident—109-113 

family duties—122-125 
altar, Buddhist household—98 
apartments— 

in Peking—34 

in Tokyo—95-97, 105 
apple orchard team—S51, 53 
archery—78 
assignment— 

of family members—11-13 

after graduation—38-44 

of professor—42-44 
army, in Japan—99-101 
atomic bomb—98 
authority— 

in Chinese family—8 

in Japanese culture—99 
automobiles— 

in China—33-34 

in Japan—102-110 


bandits—74 
bed» brick—6 7, 950 
bedroom, in commune—50 
begging— 
in Peking—24 
Zen monks—91 
bicycles, in China—33-34 
billboards—33 
Bolivar, Simon—33 
boys, in China—17-22, 35 
brides—7, 98 
bridges—100 
brigade—47, 51-54, 56, 59-61 
Buddha—77, 79, 83 
Buddhist religion—76-93, 98-99 
Zen—76-93 
Bukko, swordmaker—85, 87-89 
bus, in Peking—33-34 
butsudan—98 


cabinet, Japanese—115 

canals, pollution of—97 
Canton—25, 31 

cells, examination—25 
censorship, in Japan—100-101 
Chang-an—87 

characters, Chinese writing—18 
cheating—26-29 

chemical plant—105, 109-110 
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chicken, Japanese food—112-113 
child care centers—41, 49 
children— 
in Ch’ing dynasty—8, 35 
in Japan—68, 99, 101-102, 
120, 122-125 
Children’s Day—120 
China—2-29, 30-61 
Japanese army in—101 
literature—36 
map—4 
Ch’ing dynasty—2-29 
Chiyo, Musashi’s wife—83-85 
Christianity—121 
Chu—see Li Chu-yan 
clan— 
Chinese—11 
Japanese—68-72, 85 
communes—36, 38-44, 45-61 
assignments to—38-44 
cultural life—52 
formation of—40, 46 
organization of—47 
students on—36 
communism, study of—38 
Communist Party—31-32, 38, 41 
competition—35, 36 
Confucius—19, 21, 121 
constitutions, Japan—100-101 
cooking—6, 111-112 
country-city migration—102, 104 
craftsmen— 
in Ch’ing dynasty—12 
in Japan—87 
crops— 
in Ch’ing dynasty—12 
in Japan—68 


Dairyo, peasant—63-72 
dances, religious—124 
daughters—12, 15-16 
daughters-in-law—9-10 
democracy, in Japan—101 
Diet—100-101, 114-115, 119-121 
dikes—59-60, 67 
discipline, school—21, 22 
doctors— 
in China—35, 39, 41, 49, 61 
in Japan—110 
doors, rice paper—112 
dowry—7, 16, 57 
dynasty, defined—4 


earth, god of—5, 7 
education— 


of boys—17-22 
in Ch’ing dynasty— 
17-22, 26 
factory work in—34, 36, 39 
farm work in—35-36, 39 
of girls—17, 84 
of government officials—26 
in Japan—84, 100-101 
medical—35, 39, 49, 61 
in modern China—34-44, 
58-61 
of scholars—26 
of women and girls—17, 84 
also see schools, university 
elections, Japanese—114-116 
electricity—34, 50 
emperor— 
Chinese—19, 24, 28, 31-32 
Japanese—87, 98-99, 
100-101 
retired—73, 75 
engagement—15, 16 
English, Fa-lan studies—36 
enlightenment—79-93 
defined—92-93 
essays—19, 20, 25, 26 
examinations— 
in Ch’ing dynasty—14-15, 
23-29, 31 
in modern China—36, 43 


factories— 
in China—34-36, 39, 41 
in Japan—97, 100, 104-110 
women workers in—41, 117, 
119-121 
Fa-lan—see Li Fa-lan 
families— 
in Ch’ing dynasty—3-16 
commune—49-52 
in Japan—65, 67, 70, 73, 
Mey 22125 
in modern China—31-44, 
60-61 
Fan Mei-ling (Mother Li)—3, 
5=6, 9/10, 127,15) Loyd 
farmers and farm workers— 
in Ch’ing dynasty—12-13 
also see commune 
farms— 
in Japan—65, 124-125 
in Ch’ing dynasty—12-13 
in Peking school—35-36 
also see Commune 
fathers— 


in China—8, 19, 42-44 
in Japan—99, 122-125 
Fengtou Production Brigade—47, 
53, 56, 59-61 
festivals— 
in Japan—66, 103, 121-125 
wedding—5, 9, 58 
fighting, Zen view of—83 
fingernails—14, 41 
fish—96-97, 115-116 
flood, commune problem—59-60 
flower arranging, in Zen—81 
“Foolish Old Man . . .”—55-56 
foot binding—8-9 
Forbidden City—24, 25, 31-32 
foreign trade, Japan’s—108-109 
forests, in Japan—107 
fortune teller—10 
furniture, commune house—50 


games, in school—37 
garbage disposal, in Tokyo—97 
gardening, Zen monks—81, 112 
Gate of Heavenly Peace 
Square—32 
Gautama—76, 77 
Genbei—111-112 
girls— 
in Carine, 0) Weil, 2s 
also see children, women 
Girls’ Day—120 
Go Uda, emperor—63 
gods, Shinto—65, 66 
god-shelf—65-66, 98 
government— 
education of officials—26-29 
in Japan—73-78, 114-116 
study of—36 
Great Wall—4, 53 


Hall of Preserving Harmony—31 
Han Liu-hsing (Old Han)—47-48, 
oil is}5).. wre), tol 

handwriting—19-20 
Han-linyuan—29 
Hatano, candidate—114 
hats—66). 120 
heaven, god of—7 
helping, in school—35, 36, 43 
Hiei, Mt., monastery—89-91 
highways—86, 87, 100 
Hirohito, emperor—98-99, 114 
history, Fa-lan studies—36 
Hojo family—84 
holidays—6, 32-33, 112, 120 
honors— 

to scholars—27-29 

to workers—53 
horsemanship—78 
hospitals—58, 110 
house, commune—50 


housekeeping—6 
Hungchi Commune—45-60 
husbands—19, 99 
Hwang ho River—4, 59-60 


India—77, 99 
industry—100, 104-110 
infanticide, female—10 
Ise—63-65, 66 


Japan— 
feudal—62-93 
maps—86, 106, 107 
modern—94-125 
population—106 

Jiro, Akira’s friend—112-118 


Kamakura—74, 85-86 
killing, Zen view—83 
kitchens—3, 48, 50, 91 
Korea—99 

koto, instrument—83-84 
Kuo, Auntie—3, 4, 12, 15-16 
Kyoto—73, 75, 85-87 


Lanchow—45 
landlondS—=iler4 Om 54eo5m 7A. 
land reform—40, 125 
land use, maps—40, 107 
laws, in Japan—100-101, 114 
Lenin, Vladimir—33, 38 
Li Chu-yan (Little Chu)— 
childhood—3-6, 7 
examinations—23-29, 31 
school life—13, 17-22 
Li, Eldest Brother—3, 7-8, 9, 
13-15 
Li, Eldest Sister—3, 12, 15-16 
Li Fa-lan, Peking girl—31-60 
commune life—45-60 
Li families— 
Ch’ing dynasty—3-16, 
21-22 
modern China—31-44, 
60-61 
Li, Grandfather—10-13 
Li, Mother—see Fan Mei-ling 
Li Peng-shu (Father Li)— 
9-14, 22 
Li, Professor—34, 35, 42-44 
Li, Second Brother—3, 5, 13-14 
Liberal Democrats—114 
library—43 
loyalty—78, 99-101 
lumber, import of—109 


Makiko, worker—117, 119-121 
Mao Tse-tung—32-33, 36-38, 
50, 55 
portrait—44 


market, in Kyoto—87 
marriage— 
in Ch’ing dynasty—5-9, 12, 
15-16 
in feudal Japan—84 
in modern China—56-58 
in modern Japan—98, 
122-123 
Marx, Karl—38 
masks, health—104 
master, Zen—79-83, 92-93 
matchmaker—10, 16 
mats—66, 97 
Matsushita, owner—106-108 
meals— 
in Japan—68, 71-72, 96-97, 
111-112, 123 
in Peking—10, 35, 51 
in monastery—90-91 
mediation, government—119-121 
medical care—49, 97, 110 
meditation, Zen—78-82, 90-93 
Meiji Restoration—99-100 
merchants—12 
military drills, in school—37 
Minamata, town—112 
Minamoto family—74, 76 
Minobe, candidate—114, 116 
monastery—81, 89-91 
monks—81, 89-91 
mother—8, 21, 35, 98 
mother-in-law—6, 9 
Musashi—70-73, 76, 83-93 
MMUSIGlanS—7- ole LOSmeeal 


Nagasaki—98 

National Day—32-33 
natural sciences—36 

navy, Japanese—100 

new year, Chinese—6 
nobles—73, 74, 75 
Noguchi, councilman—117 


obedience—99, 100, 101 
Okawa clan—71, 85 

old age—11, 51, 122-125 
outlaws—74 

Oyama, foreman—106-114, 119 


painting, Zen monks—81 
palaces—24, 25, 31-32, 87, 112 
Pan, village—5, 11, 23, 29 
pandas—34 
paper-theater man—102-103 
parents—19, 99, 122-124 
parties, in Japan—114 
peasants—11 

in feudal Japan—63-72 
Peking—23-29, 31-45 
Peking University—34 
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People’s Militia—37 
photos—50 
physical activity—37 
physical sciences—36 
pirates—74 
poet, woman—84 
poetry— 
examination in—26, 27 
Fa-lan studies—36 
by Mao Tse-tung #36, 37 
Zen monks—81 — 
politics— 
in Japan—114, 117-121 
study of —36 
women in—117 
pollution, in Tokyo=96-97, 
105-106, 110, 1153118 
posters—SO 
practical experience—36, 41 
prefectures—115, 116 
prices, at commune store—57 
priests— i 
Buddhist—99 
Shinto—101, 121, 125 
Zen—79-82 
professors—42-44: 
public service, duty—36-40 
punishment, school—21, 22 


railroads—45-46, 100, 104-105 
raincoat, rice straw—66 
recorder—56, 57, ! 
recreation, program for—107 
religion— 
im Ghia Seoy i Die 
77, 99 E, 
in Japan—63-66, 79-93, 
98-102, 121, 124 
restaurants—23, 95, 111-112 
revolution—54, 55 
rice—66, 70, 96, 112 
culture—65, 67-70 
Rich Harvests, God of—63 
rivers, pollution of—97, 106, 117 
roads— 
in China—4, 5, 46 
in Japan—65, 68, 69, 86, 
87, 100 
robbers—68, 74 
robes—14, 24, 67, 88, 121 


safety, job—108-113 
sake—66, 112, 122 
samurai—73, 102 
sandals, rice straw—66 
Sanli, market town—5 


132 


scholars—12-22, 26-29 
honors—27-29 
schools—17-22, 35-40, 58-61 
factories and farms 
in—35-36 
also see education 
screens, rice paper—66 
seaweed—96-97 
sedan chairs—7, 23 
Seigen, clan leader—70-72, 85 
service to the people—36-40 
sewage disposal, in Tokyo—97 
sewing, women’s work—15-16 
sewing machine—50 
Shang dynasty—4 
Shinto religion—63-66, 73, 
98-99, 100-102, 121 
shogun—73-76, 85-86 
shrines—6, 63, 66, 101-103, 121 
Siddhartha—76), 77 
singing, community—52 
skits—35, 52 
sleeping arrangements— 
commune—49-51 
Li apartment—34 
Li house—6, 9-10 
Tokyo apartment—95-96 
slogans—33, 35 
smog—96, 104, 106, 116, 
118, 124 
Socialist Party—114, 119 
sons, duties—13-15, 19, 
122-125 
spirits, Shinto—64, 98 
sports—35 
stores—23, 33, 57, 87-88 
stove—5, 6, 48, 95 
strike—108, 111-125 
students—22, 43, 60 
study groups—36-40 
subway, in Tokyo—104-105 
Sun Goddess—63, 73, 98 
Supreme Court—115 
Suzu—65, 68-69 
sword—82-83, 88-89 
swordmaker—85, 87-89 
swordsmanship—78, 82-83 


table tennis—35 

tablets, ancestor—66 

Takami—95 

taxes—69-72, 

teachers—9, 17-22, 28) 41 
“commune school—58-61 

teams, commune—47, 51-54 

television—113 


tests—see examinations 

Thousand Character Classic, 
The—18 

Tokaido road—86, 87 

Tokyo—95-110 

towns, Japanese—124-125 

traffic, Peking—33-34 

transportation—104-105 


United Chemical— 

96-97, 105-121 

university— 
committee directing—42, 43 
Fa-lan admitted to—61 
television course—113 


vacations—53, 109 


wars, feudal—74, 75 
warriors— 
in Meiji Restoration—99-100 
obligations—74-76, 
78, 84-85 
women—84, 100 
Washington, George—33 
water pollution—97, 
106, 115-118 
water supply—34, 50 
weddings—3-10, 15, 57-58, 98 
wives, responsibilities—19 
women— 
in Ghina—6=387 1O-15=omet 
in Japan—68-69, 83-85, 100, 
117, 119-121, 123 
occupations—16, 41, 123 
in politics and 
government—117, 
119-121, 123 
as warriors—84, 100 
also see girls, wives 
work— 
attitudes toward—60 
conditions of—105-108 
schedules of—34, 51, 53-54 
Zen monks—81, 91 
workers, honors for—53 
World War IJ—98, 101 
writing, Chinese—18-20 
Wu, Master—9, 17-22, 25 


Yoritomo, shogun—74-75, 85 


Zazen—78-82, 90 

Zen Buddhism—76-93 
Zendo—79, 90 

zoo, Peking—34 
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